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TRANSATLANTIC SECURITY IN THE 21 ST CEN- 
TURY: DO NEW THREATS REQUIRE NEW AP- 
PROACHES? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 2010 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Howard L. Berman, 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Berman. The committee will come to order. After the 
ranking member and I make our opening remarks, I will recognize 
the chairman and ranking member of the Europe Subcommittee for 
3 minutes to make opening statements and other members of the 
committee for 1 minute should they wish to make opening remarks. 
Members are welcome to place written statements in the record, 
and we welcome our panelists and everyone who is with us for a 
hearing on a subject that is actually much more interesting than 
it sounds. 

For over four decades after the Second World War, the United 
States and Europe were focused on confronting the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union. That threat disappeared with the end of the Cold 
War, but it was replaced with a much wider, more complex array 
of security challenges, many of which emanate from outside the 
Euro-Atlantic region. Do we have the right tools, institutions and 
approaches to deal with these new threats? That is the subject of 
our hearing today. 

In addition to the potential instability in Southeastern Europe, 
we are confronting the ever-growing likelihood of a nuclear-armed 
Iran, the menace of al-Qaeda that continues to spread around the 
world, a resurgent Taliban in Afghanistan and Pakistan, and the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 

We also need to determine how to deal collectively with concerns 
such as energy security, sea piracy and climate change. 

The existing transatlantic and European institutions — such as 
NATO, the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
or OSCE, and the European Union — have done a remarkable job 
building peace and prosperity in the Euro-Atlantic zone for many 
decades. But they are now re-evaluating their roles and capabilities 
to ensure that they can confront the challenges of the 21st century 
as effectively as possible. 

NATO has been an extraordinarily successful military alliance 
for the past 60 years, but the purpose for which it was created no 
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longer exists. Since the Cold war has ended, it has transformed to 
address new threats — but as demonstrated by the current difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient troop levels in Afghanistan, many alliance 
members question the desirability of engaging in out-of-area mis- 
sions. Other allies question whether NATO should — and indeed is 
structured to — take on issues such as energy security. 

As NATO reviews its Strategic Concept, what should be its mis- 
sion for the foreseeable future, and what changes, if any, need to 
be made to the structure of the alliance? 

The OSCE is the Euro-Atlantic organization with the most com- 
prehensive membership, comprising 56 countries, all with equal 
standing. But Russia has argued that rather than fulfilling its goal 
of a continent-wide security organization, the OSCE has focused 
mostly on human rights and so-called “soft” security concerns. 
Thus, Russia’s leadership has reiterated its call to strengthen and 
expand the OSCE’s responsibilities. 

Following its meeting in Corfu last June, the OSCE set up a 
process to consider ways to increase security from Vancouver to 
Vladivostok. Can and should the OSCE become the preeminent se- 
curity organization in the transatlantic region and do more to 
strengthen its political-military and economic and environmental 
dimensions in addition to its human dimension? 

Finally, the European Union has evolved from its initial function 
of preserving peace between France and Germany to developing a 
single economic union and seeking a more unified approach to for- 
eign policy among its 27 members. The U.S. has often been critical 
of the EU for a lack of coherence in its foreign policy decision-mak- 
ing and its comparatively low defense spending. The recent ratifica- 
tion of the Lisbon Treaty is expected to herald a more united com- 
mon security and defense policy — maybe. 

The EU is effectively handling humanitarian and training re- 
sponsibilities in Afghanistan, and it has conducted peacekeeping 
missions in Chad, the Congo and the Balkans. But is the EU ade- 
quately structured and resourced to address the new threats, and 
do we want it to do more? 

While these three institutions are studying these issues inter- 
nally, and academic commentators — including our witnesses — have 
begun to identify the questions, there have been few answers about 
the next steps. Some people talk about strengthening the existing 
institutions to address the new threats, but they do not say how 
or whether that is all that is necessary. Others contend that we 
need to fundamentally rethink and restructure how the trans- 
atlantic community addresses these new threats. 

This debate has also been fueled by the re-emergence of Russia 
as a major power. The Euro-Atlantic community learned the hard 
way in August 2008 that none of its institutions was sufficient to 
prevent the conflict between Russia and Georgia. 

Russian President Medvedev has proposed a new treaty to rectify 
what he perceives as the failure of existing structures to create a 
unified security sphere in Europe. His treaty is centered on the 
concept of indivisible security: That is, that one country cannot 
guarantee its security at the expense of another’s. Some in the 
West reject this proposal, arguing that it is designed to undermine 
and weaken NATO. Others believe it has generated an important 
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dialogue about the existing institutional framework. How should 
the transatlantic community respond to Russia’s proposal? 

Russia is a vital actor on issues such as Iran and Afghanistan, 
nonproliferation and counterterrorism. While a new treaty may not 
be necessary, do we now have an historic opportunity to put the 
Cold War behind us once and for all and forge a strong partnership 
to face the new threats together? Is it time to reconsider the pros- 
pect of Russia joining NATO? 

The issues that will be discussed during this hearing are vital to 
the security of all of our countries. I am delighted we have such 
an extraordinary and distinguished panel of experts with us today 
to help us consider these issues from the American, European and 
Russian perspectives, and we look forward to their testimony. But 
before we go to their testimony, I want to turn to the ranking mem- 
ber for any comments that she may wish to make. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
happy St. Patty’s Day to you. I am not one of those who think it 
fashionable to believe that this is now the Pacific Century and that 
the transatlantic relationship between the United States and Eu- 
rope is largely unremarkable. On the contrary, what happens in 
Europe remains very important to us today, just as it was impor- 
tant to earlier generations of Americans. 

There are two major issues that I hope will be discussed in depth 
this morning: The European relationship with Russia, as the chair- 
man pointed out; and the role that Europe needs to play in the 
world. 

We all continue to want what was sought when the Cold War 
ended 20 years ago: “A Europe whole and free.” However, it is 
naive to think that can be accomplished with the kind of regime 
that rules Russia today. We should not welcome into our ranks a 
regime that: Sponsors widespread corruption; represses its political 
opponents; and mounts open aggression and intimidation against 
neighboring countries. We should also recall the lessons of history 
and how appeasement in Europe has been a certain path to a bit- 
ter, devastating outcome. 

The leaders in Moscow today, despite their occasional soothing 
statements, quite simply recognize that they need to create the 
image of an “enemy” for their people in order to justify their contin- 
ued rule. Our efforts to appease them will only lead them to raise 
the ante. Why? They have done little to nothing to set a strong 
foundation for Russia’s future economic progress. They have also 
done little to set forth a realistic foreign policy that will provide 
true security for Russia in the future. 

Instead, they have enriched themselves while sponsoring the 
most shameful methods to eliminate their internal critics, all the 
while keeping the Russian people distracted by creating a facade 
that their country faces a threat from the West, particularly from 
the United States. 

It is easy to see what is wrong with the policies of those who lead 
Russia today, but we need to see what is wrong with our own poli- 
cies toward Russia. 

We cannot expect to have any real credibility if we condemn Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Georgia, but then make excuses for that invasion, 
ignore Russia’s continue occupation of Georgian territory, re-admit 
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Russia into NATO’s councils and then offer to sell it our advanced 
weapons. 

We cannot make major reductions in our strategic nuclear forces 
and play with negotiating away our right to deploy strategic mis- 
sile defenses simply to cater to the Russian leadership. 

We cannot talk of human rights with sincerity if we ignore the 
all-too-obvious campaign of beatings and murders of independent 
reporters, lawyers and activists in Russia in recent years. No. This 
is not the time for appeasement, arms sales and abandonment of 
those struggling for democracy in Russia and the countries that 
once formed the Soviet Union. 

It is important that the leading states of Europe set for them- 
selves a role that reflects the reality of the world as it is and of 
the events and policies in Russia as they are rather than con- 
tinuing to take the paths of least resistance and wishful thinking. 

For decades during the Cold War, the democracies of Europe 
were basically asked to focus only on their own defense from at- 
tacks by the Soviet block while the United States provided leader- 
ship around the world and invested in the preparedness of its 
troops, in global force projection capabilities, in the introduction of 
precision-guided munitions and advanced technologies; the states of 
Europe grew comfortable with deploying forces that focused mostly 
on their own defense. 

Now the United States seeks real, comprehensive support from 
the leading states of Europe in the fighting in Afghanistan. I am 
hopeful that the attempts by leading countries within the Euro- 
pean Union to: Develop strategic airlift capability; to procure ad- 
vanced military technologies; and to prepare at least some troops 
for rapid deployment are a sign that they recognize that Europe 
cannot continue to leave the United States to assume all the re- 
sponsibility for global security and stability. 

I am hopeful that the EU’s mission to combat piracy off the coast 
of East Africa is indeed a sign of new activism, but I am not overly 
optimistic. The leading European states continue to allocate insuffi- 
cient funding to defense, and, when they do deploy troops to truly 
important military operations, such as in Afghanistan, many of 
them limit their troops’ exposure to combat by means of “caveats.” 

The leading European governments cannot expect the United 
States to continue to offer our guarantee for their European secu- 
rity if those governments continue to carry on as usual by: Flirting 
with sales of arms to China and Russia; trading with countries like 
Iran; and looking away when dictators repress opposition whether 
in Cuba, Russia, Sudan or Iran. Europe remains important to the 
United States, obviously, but our calls for support must not go 
unheeded. 

Moreover, the future of small states, like Georgia, cannot be sac- 
rificed for the sake of European commerce and unwillingness to 
stand up in defense of a “Europe whole and free.” Finally, we all 
welcome the European Union’s efforts to improve European defense 
capabilities, but we hope that those efforts will not come at the ex- 
pense of the NATO alliance and its ability to ensure the security 
of Europe and to address new threats. 

Thank you, as always, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
speak. Thank you. 
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Chairman Berman. Well, thank you very much, and now I am 
pleased to yield 3 minutes to the chairman of the Europe Sub- 
committee, Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you, and I want to extend a welcome 
to all of our panelists, but particularly to Ambassador Ischinger, 
who served his country so well here and was a resource for mem- 
bers of this committee as well as Dmitri Trenin, whom I have had 
the opportunity to meet in Moscow and I must say is well respected 
and well regarded both here and in Russia and has done much to 
advocate for democracy in Russia. Mr. Chairman, the evolution of 
European security and the concept of an integrated Europe in the 
destructive aftermath of World War II has really been dramatic 
and swift in an historical context. 

Through a shared commitment with the United States, the mod- 
ern transatlantic security structure was developed to deter the So- 
viet Union as you have said and to promote cooperation and pros- 
perity for Europe. When one views the historical context from 
Churchill’s 1947 speech in Zurich calling for closer European inte- 
gration and cooperation, the formation of NATO in 1949 and 
Schumann’s 1951 speech that led to the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the end result is that the 27-member European Union 
enjoys an unprecedented level of peace on their continent, which is 
welcome by all. 

But with peace comes a recognition that today’s threats are dif- 
ferent. The Cold War is over, and the development of a new secu- 
rity strategy taking into account the United States, Europe and 
Russia must take a new turn. In fact, I believe the shared common 
interest of the United States and Europe must view Russia as a po- 
tential partner for continued peace and security. In today’s 
globalized world, the relationship is simply too important to ignore. 
It is not going to go away. Russia is an essential partner for secu- 
rity and progress in Europe and its relationship with NATO, and 
OSCE is an important foundation to overcome East -West security 
concerns. 

While NATO should remain the cornerstone to Europe’s security, 
their ongoing strategic review should ensure pragmatic dialogue 
and policies toward Russia. While there is diversity in the opinions 
and beliefs as to the blueprint and infrastructure, it is imperative 
that future transatlantic security continues to embrace the concept 
of Europe whole, free and united, and with that, I yield back. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired, and 
on behalf of the ranking member of the Europe Subcommittee, but 
in his absence, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and I welcome the panelists. I am going to have to run in and out 
of this hearing because I have another hearing right down the hall 
in another major committee which I am a member. Just a few 
points, and I will be coming back. If I can’t hear all your testimony, 
I will read it. Let me just note people understand that I worked 
for Ronald Reagan, and I was one of his primary speech writers, 
and even before that, I was the ultimate cold warrior. 

I was in Czechoslovakia with the students there in 1968. I went 
to Vietnam to work with anti-Communist elements there in 1967, 
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and I have been engaged in a lot of anti-Communist activity in my 
life, but the Cold War is over, and Russia is no longer dominated 
by the Communist Party. It is time for us to understand the Cold 
War is over, and people can’t get over that, and people keep vili- 
fying Russia at our expense. The fact is the challenge we face today 
is far different than the one that I faced when I was younger and 
that our country faced years ago. 

The fact is radical Islam is on us. Radical Islam wants to slaugh- 
ter our people. We need Russia on our side. We do not need to 
vilify Russia. We recognize their shortcomings, work with them on 
it and try to establish a positive relationship. China is the next 
major challenge we face. It is emerging, and there have been enor- 
mous changes in Russia, anyone who has visited Russia knows 
that. I went to Russia in 1985 as part of a delegation from the 
White House, and I have been back a number of times. It is a dif- 
ferent country in a better way. 

Well, the fact is, China hasn’t had one iota of reform. They still 
slaughter people for their religious beliefs in China, the Falun 
Gong and others. They are rebuilding their military and aimed it 
at us. Yet, we end up vilifying Russia and not permitting Russia 
to have any of the trade benefits that we have heaped upon China. 
We need to have a new alliance system that will deal with the 
challenges of the future, and that new alliance system has to in- 
clude Russia, or the United States will be vulnerable. 

It is time to get out of the Cold War mentality and figure out 
what is going to work to create a more peaceful world in the future 
to meet these serious challenges. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate you 
holding this hearing because we need to encourage a national dis- 
cussion on how we are going to shape the future and what alliances 
we have to have if we are going to have a peaceful future. Thank 
you very much. 

Chairman Berman. I thank the gentleman, and I am going to 
yield 3 minutes. Our committee is very privileged to have on it the 
current president of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Par- 
liamentary Assembly in a statement that not everyone thinks we 
have gone to a Pacific orientation. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Tanner. 

Mr. Tanner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for having this hearing, which is quite timely. Welcome to the 
panel. I may have to go. We have got a markup going in another 
committee, but I too will read the testimony if I am not here par- 
tially to listen to it. I will be very brief. As all of you know, NATO 
is currently undergoing its own self-analysis and a new strategic 
concept. The panel of experts chaired by Former Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright was just down at NDU for a session, which I 
attended as the President of the NATO Parliamentary Assembly. 

We are eager and will participate, and next weekend, the NATO 
PA standing committee will finalize our contribution to and our 
intervention to the Secretary General, who was here, and who we 
had a meeting with 2 weeks ago. Having said all that, this new 
strategic concept I would ask that you give your opinion as to what 
should or should not be included because it is critically important. 
I may have to re-assess some of my positions because I find myself 
agreeing with Mr. Rohrabacher on several points that he made, so 
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either he or I may wish to reconsider our position, but seriously, 
this idea of NATO is in many respects sort of like the U.N. 

I get so disgusted with the U.N., but if we didn’t have a place 
for people to go and talk, we would have to create one, and NATO, 
for all of its shortcomings, if it were not to exist, we would be well- 
advised to create something similar, and so this strategic exercise 
is very, very timely, and I too agree what has been one of my frus- 
trations is sometimes the inability of the Russian members of the 
DUMA who attend our NATO meetings to set aside those issues 
that we disagree on and dive wholeheartedly into those that we do 
and help us, nuclear proliferation, radical fundamentalism. 

All of those things are in our mutual interest to work together 
on, and yet we get clouded by our inability to set those aside or 
work on those because of the other areas which made us great. 
Having said all that, I will look forward very much to your con- 
tributions. Thank you for being here. 

Chairman Berman. Thank you. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. Does anyone else seek recognition for opening statement? 
The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Scott, is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just agree with 
several of the comments that have gone before. It is really time for 
leadership to take center stage on this whole issue of how to deal 
with Russia in a modern concept. As it has been stated, we are no 
longer in the Cold War, but leadership requires boldness. It re- 
quires looking at situations with the intelligence and common 
sense that presents the immediacy of now and the future, and 
there is no question about it. 

When it comes to every major issue facing Europe and the north 
Atlantic, Russia is dead center. I am a member of the NATO Par- 
liamentary Assembly and have an opportunity to have visited Rus- 
sia, and I have engaged with them. It is not a perfect country, but 
let me just say if we are going to have global peace, if we are going 
to learn how to work with our resources in a way that provides for 
energy security, for a way to deal with nuclear non-proliferation. 

There is no question that we have to re-set our relationships 
with Russia and be bold enough to entertain the possibility of look- 
ing at Russia as a partner with NATO. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired, and 
now I am very pleased to introduce really an excellent panel. Sev- 
eral of them I know. I actually, on one of those rare occasions, did 
my homework and spent until very late last night reading all their 
testimony, and I do commend it very much to the members of the 
committee. There are really some fascinating and interesting state- 
ments there. 

Our first witness is Thomas Graham. He is senior director at 
Kissinger Associates. He was special assistant to the president and 
senior director for Russia on the National Security Council staff 
from 2004 to 2007, and director for Russian Affairs at the NSE 
from 2002 to 2004. From 2001 to 2002, Mr. Graham served as the 
associate director of the policy planning staff at the Department of 
State. 

Ambassador Wolfgang Ischinger is the chairman of the Munich 
Security Conference. He previously served as Germany’s Deputy 
Foreign Minister from 1998 to 2001, Ambassador to the United 
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States from 2001 to 2006 and as Ambassador to the U.K. from 2006 
to 2008. In December, Ambassador Ischinger became the co-chair 
of the Euro-Atlantic Security Initiative, which will examine the se- 
curity challenges facing the Euro-Atlantic region and prepare rec- 
ommendations for reforming the existing architecture. 

Ms. Sally McNamara is senior policy analyst in European Affairs 
at the Margaret Thatcher Center for Freedom of the Heritage 
Foundation. Before joining Heritage, she worked at the American 
Legislative Exchange Council as director of International Relations. 
Previously, she worked as an aide in the European Parliament and 
as a press officer for the UK Conservative Party. 

Mr. Dmitri Trenin is director of the Carnegie Moscow Center. I 
have known him a long time, but not that long. From 1972 to 1993, 
he served in the Soviet and Russian Armed Forces during which 
he spent 6 years from 1985 to 1991 as a staff member of the dele- 
gation to the United States-Soviet nuclear arms talks in Geneva. 
After retiring from the Russian Army, Mr. Trenin held posts as a 
senior research fellow at the NATO defense college in Rome and a 
senior research fellow at the Institute of Europe and Moscow. 
Thank you all very much for being here. Mr. Graham, why don’t 
you start? All the testimony in their entirety will be put into the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS GRAHAM, SENIOR DIRECTOR, 

KISSINGER ASSOCIATES, INC. (FORMER SENIOR DIRECTOR 

FOR RUSSIA ON THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL) 

Mr. Graham. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for this opportunity to testify on a very timely issue of trans- 
atlantic security. As you said, Mr. Chairman, the Cold War is over, 
but I would like to stress that the post-Cold War world is also over. 
The hopes that we had a generation ago that we would be wit- 
nesses the march of democracy and free markets around the globe 
under American leadership is not the case today. 

Rather, we have entered a period of tremendous global flux and 
uncertainty that will endure until a new global equilibrium is es- 
tablished. This has consequences for Europe and European secu- 
rity. First, and of greatest importance, I think it is clear that global 
dynamism is shifting away from Europe and the Atlantic region to 
Asia and the Pacific region. Now, Europe remains important. It re- 
mains important for the United States for a variety of reasons. Our 
closest traditional allies lie in that area. 

But Europe and the struggle for domination in Europe is no 
longer the central drama of the current period, and that means 
that the United States no longer has to worry about the domina- 
tion of Europe by a single power. Remember, we fought two hot 
wars and one cold war in the 20th century specifically to prevent 
the domination of Europe by a single power. Today, in the current 
environment, we need a unified Europe. A unified Europe that can 
work with the United States in dealing with global challenges in 
Europe and beyond. 

This means that the United States should be encouraging a 
much greater role for a unified Europe both within NATO and the 
EU as a security organization that is capable of dealing with the 
problems in Europe and beyond, so the goal of the United States 
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should be through its policies and actions to encourage the further 
unification of Europe, specifically, the further unification of Europe 
in defense and security policy. Now, Mr. Chairman, you have de- 
scribed in great detail the global challenges that we face, and I 
think you are absolutely right that the challenges now emanate 
from beyond Europe and not so much from inside Europe. 

That is a consequence very much of the success of the policies 
that the United States and our European allies have pursued for 
the past 65 years. In fact, the concerns about instability in Europe 
and security threats emanating for Europe is probably at its lowest 
in history, so we need to work on the global challenges, and here 
Russia becomes a much more important player. Now, Russia is of 
course a major challenge to all of us in the United States and Eu- 
rope. 

It is a new Russia, but it is also a Russia that has made clear 
over the past several years that it intends to pursue an inde- 
pendent foreign policy as Russia has historically, but this is a Rus- 
sia that contrary to where it was in the immediate post-Cold War 
environment no longer seeks integration with the West and specifi- 
cally with Europe. Now, this presents two challenges for us. The 
first is, how do we deal with the states of the former Soviet Union? 
This is an area that is critical to Russia’s great power aspirations 
and the way they think of themselves as a great power. 

Historically, this is the region that has given Russia its geo- 
political heft in the world. For various reasons, the Russian elites 
believe that primacy in this region is important for Russia’s secu- 
rity and prosperity today. The Russians believe that they ought to 
have a zone of privilege in the former Soviet space to use President 
Medvedev’s formulation. Now, clearly neither Europe nor the 
United States is prepared to recognize a Russian sphere of influ- 
ence in the former Soviet space, but we do need to find a way that 
we can work with the Russians to minimize the risk that chal- 
lenges there will undermine our ability to work elsewhere. 

The second challenge we face is how Russia defines its own inter- 
est in Europe and how we should define those interests. As a proc- 
ess of European integration proceeds, much of what happens on the 
continent become in a sense European domestic affairs in which 
Russian involvement should be minimal. Yet, Russia believes that 
it should play a central role in Europe. I believe that it can com- 
pete as an equal with the major powers of Europe such as the U.K., 
France and Germany, but it realizes that it cannot compete effec- 
tively against a unified Europe which would have the potential 
power capability that far outweighs Russia much the way the 
United States power outweighs Russia today. 

We will have to figure out a way in which we can in a sense 
bring Russia’s sense of its own interest in Europe in conformity to 
the way the world is developing. Now, do we need new mecha- 
nisms, new architecture to deal with these new challenges? I would 
argue no, but clearly the architecture needs to evolve to take into 
account the new situation. A few preliminary thoughts on how we 
ought to do this. First, we need to move to a situation in which 
more of the discussion really has three pillars: The United States, 
a unified Europe in the guise of the European Union and Russia, 
and we should be setting up a triangular discussion, U.S.-EU, EU- 
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Russian, United States-Russian discussions on a whole range of se- 
curity issues. 

We already have annual U.S.-EU summits, semi-annual EU-Rus- 
sian summits. We need to regularize and institutionalize United 
States-Russian summits, which now tend to be ad hoc, and make 
them a regular part of the architecture. We also ought to consider 
putting in place at least an annual event that brings the United 
State, the EU and Russia together specifically to discuss security 
challenges both in Europe and beyond. Finally, with regard to 
NATO itself some suggestions: First, we need to encourage the de- 
velopment of a European pole inside NATO. 

This is already taking place, but the United States needs to be 
more forward-leaning in encouraging this. Obviously, this will 
change the way NATO operates, but I think that will be to our ad- 
vantage, and it will encourage the Europeans to take more respon- 
sibility for what happens inside Europe as well as to develop the 
capabilities to deal with the global challenges. We ought to take 
the NATO Russia Council and focus that on the challenges that 
emanate beyond Europe. 

Working with the Russians in developing missile defense capa- 
bilities, counterterrorism, counternarcotics, piracy and other such 
issues, and eventually the NATO-Russia Council over the longer 
term should become in effect a United States-EU-Russia forum for 
discussing these challenges. In addition, we need to reassure many 
of our allies, particularly in Eastern Europe, that Article V means 
something within NATO, and that means that we need to continue 
to develop contingency planning for the defense of those areas and 
begin to practice and conduct exercises to demonstrate that we 
have the capability to do that. 

Finally, we also need to provide assurances for the countries that 
lie between Russia and NATO, specifically Ukraine and Georgia, 
and one thing that we ought to consider is a way of reiterating 
multi-lateral security guarantees for these countries so that they 
can feel more comfortable that they are not going to be a zone of 
geopolitical competition between Russia, the United States and Eu- 
rope. Finally, I think that the long-term goal and ambition for the 
United States ought to be to turn NATO into a Pan-European secu- 
rity organization based on the pillars of the United States, the Eu- 
ropean Union and Russia. 

Clearly, this is a long-term ambition. The goal is distant, but I 
think it provides a way of organizing our thinking at the moment. 
One final point on process; the days are long since past when the 
United States and Europe can agree on a policy or a set of pro- 
grams and then present them to the Russians and hope that the 
Russians will acquiesce in fete accompli. We need to have Russia 
at the outset of our discussions if we want them to be with us at 
the end. 

I think it is very important that as we discuss the NATO con- 
cept, for example, that we do reach out as we have already to the 
Russians to get their views, to take them into account, and to see 
the extent to which we can meet their interest or accommodate 
them without of course jeopardizing the long-term interest of the 
United States or Europe. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Graham follows:] 
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The issue of European (and transatlantic) security has been engaged in earnest. Two 
years ago, shortly after his inauguration, Russian President Medvedev called for 
rethinking European security architecture in a major speech in Berlin. A year later, in 
part in response to Russian appeals, the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE) launched the Corfu process on European security challenges at an 
informal meeting of foreign ministers At the same time, NATO initiated a review 
process that should lead to the adoption of a new strategic concept, to replace the current 
one from 1999, and a NATO-commissioned Group of Experts has conducted four 
seminars on the new concept, the last in Washington, DC, on February 22-23, 2010. 

The reasons Russia, on the one hand, and Europe and the United States, on the other, 
began this review of European security were related, but ultimately reflected different 
concerns. 

For Russia, the reason was a profound, long-standing, and growing dissatisfaction with 
developments in Europe since the breakup of the Soviet Union It saw NATO expansion 
and military action against Yugoslavia, colored revolutions in Georgia and Ukraine, a 
mounting U S. security presence in Central Asia, and the U S. decision (since rescinded) 
to locate missile defense sites in Poland and the Czech Republic, among other things, as 
part of a concerted Western effort to weaken and contain Russia. Russia had little choice 
but to acquiesce in the immediate post-Soviet years, because it was indeed weak. But as 
it recovered earlier in this decade, it became more vocal in expressing its displeasure and 
more assertive in defending its interests. The war against Georgia in August 2008 was 
meant to send the message that Russia had the will and ability to defend its interests, by 
force if necessary. It underscored the urgency of reviewing the state of European 
security. 

In Europe and the United States, Russia’s call for a review was initially met with great 
skepticism and suspicion as little more than a thinly-veiled attempt to erode transatlantic 
comity and undermine NATO. The Russo-Georgian war, however, ended the easy 
assumption that had prevailed from the end of the Cold War that the West could pursue 
its goals in Europe, notably NATO expansion, in opposition to Russia, and manage 
Russia’s displeasure with symbolic gestures of respect. As relations between Russia and 
the United States deteriorated sharply in late 2008, many Europeans concluded that 
Europe at least had to take up Russia’s call to rethink European security. But there was 
another, equally cogent, reason for a review. The participation of NATO countries in 
Iraq and NATO’s role in Afghanistan raised essential questions about the scope of 
NATO’s activities, while terrorist attacks in Madrid (2004) and London (2005) 
highlighted the growing external threat to European security A new global environment 
was emerging that the strategic concept of 1999 had not fully anticipated. 

This new environment underscores a key point: Not only is the Cold War over, so is the 
post-Cold War world we had envisioned a generation ago American hopes that the 
demise of communism and the breakup of the Soviet Union had ushered in a prolonged 
era of global advance of democracy and free markets under American leadership have 
proved illusory Rather, the advance has now halted, if not gone into reverse, and the 
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world has entered a period of great flux and uncertainty that will endure until a new 
global equilibrium emerges. Current trends and developments are producing profound 
consequences for European security, which we need to think through carefully. Three in 
particular stand out. 

The Changing Role of Europe 

First, and most important in strategic terns, Europe, in sharp contrast to the past 400-500 
years, no longer lies at the center of the international system, and the struggle for 
advantage in, and at the extreme mastery of, Europe is no longer the central drama of 
world affairs. Europe, of course, remains important as one of the leading centers of 
economic prowess and will remain so well into the future. But clearly global dynamism 
is ineluctably shifting from Europe and the Atlantic region to East and South Asia and the 
Pacific region. The shift is most conspicuous in economic matters - with the rise of 
China and, to a lesser extent, India - but the shift is also occurring in the realm of 
geopolitics and eventually will affect all other dimensions of international relations. The 
ongoing economic crisis has only highlighted - and likely accelerated - this long-term 
trend. 

The changing status of Europe should produce a corresponding change in the way the 
United States understands its interests in Europe. Since this country emerged as a global 
power a little over a century ago, its interests in Europe could be summed up in three 
simple imperatives: (1 ) prevent any one power from dominating Europe and by 
extension the global order, (2) minimize the risk of great-power confrontation in Europe 
that would destabilize the global system and destroy a vast amount of wealth; and (3) 
develop close commercial relations for the benefit of America’s long-term prosperity. In 
pursuit of these goals in the 20 lh century, the United States fought two hot wars and 
engaged in a lengthy cold war. In the Second World War and Cold War, the challenge 
was heightened by the fact that the potential masters of Europe (Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union) were aggressive regimes existentially hostile to American values and 
interests. 

In today’s environment, however, the United States needs a united Europe that can act as 
a genuine global partner in meeting multiple challenges and managing an increasingly 
complex global system. As a consequence of the success of the United States and its 
European allies over the past 65 years in building and expanding NATO and encouraging 
Europe’s economic integration, a united Europe will not so much be dominated by a 
single power as governed by a combination of supranational federal and national 
authorities. Moreover, it will be a Europe that shares America’s values and interests, its 
worldview, in broad terms. Finally, a united Europe will minimize the risk of 
geopolitically consequential instability in Europe, something that will allow the United 
States to devote greater attention and resources to the emerging challenges beyond 
Europe, particularly in the broader Middle East and East Asia. 

For this reason, the United States needs to overcome its ambivalence about European 
unity. Although rhetorically the United States has consistently supported European 
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integration, and at times played a major role in promoting it beginning with the Marshall 
Plan, it has been uneasy about the consequences of broader and deeper integration for its 
ability to advance its interests in Europe and with Europe. Since the founding of NATO, 
for example, Washington has played on differences among European states to manage the 
Alliance in ways that advanced U S. interests, most recently, by pitting “new” Europe 
against “old” Europe Similarly, Washington has been leery of a growing security role 
for the European Union, out of fear that it would diminish NATO’s role as the premier 
Euro-Atlantic security institution and therefore erode American influence in Europe. 

Today, the United States should be pressing for greater European unity on foreign and 
security policy, and encourage greater influence for the EU President and “foreign 
minister” under the Lisbon Treaty. At the same time, the United States must continue to 
push for a greater European responsibility in dealing with the security issues inside 
Europe, such as the continuing conflict and instability in the Balkans. As the EU 
expands, many of these issues should become “domestic” European issues. 

The movement toward greater unity on foreign and security policy will, of course, take 
considerable time. As this process moves forward, the United States will need to 
maintain a major presence in Europe, especially through NATO, to guard against any 
temptation to renationalize security policy But the United States should seek in word 
and deed to foster greater European integration and unity. 

The Russian Question 

Just as Europe’s status is changing, so is Russia’s, but in a more limited, non-strategic, 
yet still significant way. Russia has recovered from the deep socio-economic crisis and 
national humiliation of the 1990’s and begun to reassert itself as a major power, even if it 
still faces formidable challenges - obsolete infrastructure, demographic decline, endemic 
corruption - to sustained economic growth and consolidation of its great-power status 
over the next decade and beyond With recovery has come a new foreign-policy 
orientation. Whereas in the immediate post-Cold War years, Moscow’s goal was 
integration with the West, under Putin as president, it abandoned that goal in favor of re- 
establishing itself as an independent center of global power. Putin made that point clear 
in his remarks to the Munich Security Conference in February 2007, where he castigated 
alleged U S. efforts to build a uni-polar world; detailed Russian grievances against the 
United States, NATO, and the OSCE; and vowed that Russia would pursue an 
independent foreign policy, as it had done throughout its history. 

Consistent with this new foreign policy, Russia has sought to halt - if not reverse - 
developments it considers inimical to its interests. This has been clearest in its vehement 
opposition to the further expansion of NATO and, to a lesser extent, the EU. This goal 
also lies behind Russia’s moratorium on participation in the Treaty on Conventional 
Forces in Europe (CFE), which it considers an infringement on its sovereign right to base 
its military forces as it sees fit on its own territory, and its effort to discredit and 
undermine those OSCE elements charged with democracy promotion, which it believes 
have been directly aimed at domestic political practices - and the legitimacy of the 
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regimes - in Russia and other former Soviet states. While many, particularly in eastern 
Europe, see such policies as an attempt to revise the Cold War settlement, Russia 
considers them an effort to regain the place it had in Europe before the West took 
advantage of Russia’s temporary strategic weakness in the 1 990’s 

Nevertheless, Russia does not pose a strategic threat to Europe and the United States, nor 
is it a strategic rival, as the Soviet Union once was Gone is the Cold-War ideological 
confrontation; remaining are the internal difficulties that preclude a global challenge to 
U S. and European interests. But Russia does raise two critical issues for European 
security because its identity as a great power is caught up in the role it has historically 
played in Europe. 

• How to deal with the states between Russia and the European Union (and NATO), the 
former Soviet space from Moscow’s perspective, the new neighbors, from Brussels’. 
Russia sees primacy in this region as crucial to its great-power aspirations. 
Geopolitically, this region has given Russia its heft in world affairs. In the eyes of the 
Russian elite, the region remains critical to Russia’s own security and prosperity. 
Moroever, the ability to project power into neighboring states is in and of itself 
evidence of Russia’s great-power status For these reasons, Russia has declared that 

it has “privileged interests” - to use President Medvedev’s formulation - in the 
former Soviet space and looks askance at any encroachment by an outside power, be 
it the United States or the EU. Europe, backed by the United States, will, however, 
never accept a Russian zone of “privileged interests,” both because they have 
legitimate interests in their new neighbors and because of their fundamental belief 
that the states of the region have a sovereign right to pursue their own interests as 
they see fit. 

• How to define Russia’s interests in Europe. Historically. Russia has played a major 
role in Europe, but much of what happens in Europe today is increasingly “domestic” 
politics, in which Russian involvement should justifiably be minimal The issue 
becomes more acute with regard to those states slated for future EU membership, 
essentially the Balkans, an area in which Russia has had significant interests and 
continues to insist on its right to play a central role. Related to this concern are 
Russian efforts to retard the process of European integration to bolster its own 
standing The reasoning is straightforward: Russia can compete as an equal with 
Europe’s major powers - France, Germany, and the United Kingdom; it cannot 
compete effectively against a united Europe, whose power potential would outweigh 
Russia’s by an order of magnitude, as the United States’ does today. Not 
surprisingly, Russia prefers to deal with European states bilaterally, as opposed to the 
European Union, and seeks to play them off against one another to advance its own 
interests, witness the way it has managed its energy policy toward Europe in recent 
years 

Resolving these conflicts in Europe is difficult, if not impossible, with a narrow and 
traditional focus on European security concerns. That approach encourages Cold-War 
paradigms and zero-sum thinking not only in Russia, but also in Europe and the United 
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As for the consequences of globalization, the spread of modern communications 
technology and the rapid diffusion of information and knowledge have complicated the 
challenge of preventing the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, empowered 
international terrorists, and created a new vulnerability, given the ever greater reliance of 
advanced societies on computers and the integrated Internet for basic functions and 
services While we have great experience in dealing with proliferation and terrorism, 
cybersecurity presents a new challenge which we are only in the early phases of 
addressing. Cyberattacks on Estonia in 2007 underscored the complexity of this issue - 
in particular the difficulty of identifying the attacker with certainty - and the urgency of 
developing defenses within the NATO context. 

Finally, there are a host of non-traditional security challenges that will grow in 
prominence in a globalized and, it is hoped, increasingly prosperous world: climate 
change and energy security; migration; piracy, narco-trafficking, and transnational 
organized crime; resource scarcity. And as the ongoing global economic crisis has 
demonstrated, the ease of cross-border financial flows has overwhelmed regulatory 
systems that are national in orientation and reach. 

What is important to note about these emerging challenges and threats is that they are to a 
great degree common to the United States, Europe, and Russia. Shared challenges and 
threats do not necessarily mean shared interests - Russia’s tactical cooperation with 
China against U S. and European initiatives and its sheltering of Iran are cases in point 
But they could provide a foundation for cooperation on matters beyond Europe that 
would facilitate the resolution of continuing problems in Europe. 

Institutional Framework 

Do these global trends and developments call for a new European security architecture, as 
Russia insists? Probably not. A dense institutional network has emerged over the past 65 
years in Europe and the Euro-Atlantic region, which lies at the foundation of the region’s 
security and stability. For the most part, these institutions can be used to address the 
emerging challenges, and they are already doing so in many ways. But the architecture 
needs to evolve, new ways of doing business are required, and greater resources need to 
be committed Of great importance is the need to do a much better job in engaging 
Russia 

The core issue is the relationship among the United States, the European Union, and 
Russia, or what should be the three pillars of Europe writ large. Can we develop a 
mechanism that is consistent with American interests, encourages a more unified 
European foreign and security policy, and persuades Russia to act as a constructive 
partner on “beyond-Europe” issues and work in good faith in resolving the outstanding 
“inside-Europe” issues? A modest first step would be institutionalizing a structure of 
triangular discussions with U.S.-EU, EU-Russia, and U S. -Russian legs. Some elements 
are already in place, namely, regular U.S.-EU and semi-annual EU-Russia summits. The 
missing element is regular U S. -Russia summits, which over the past decade have been ad 
hoc. Moscow and Washington should now commit themselves to at least annual 
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summits. Consideration should also be given to an annual U.S.-EU-Russia trilateral 
event, not necessarily a summit, but at least at the ministerial level. All these meetings 
would help inform the work of institutions in which all three are involved, such as the 
OSCE and the NATO-Russia Council. (In connection with these meetings, the United 
States, EU, and Russia should undertake a commitment to be transparent with countries 
not involved - e g., Canada, Georgia, Norway, Turkey, Ukraine - about the contents, 
particularly with regard to issues that affect those countries’ interests.) 

Even with regular summits, the most sensitive issue will remain NATO, which Russia 
continues to see as a first-order danger to its interests and ambitions. Can the United 
States and Europe find a way to assuage Russian concerns without jeopardizing their own 
interests? That will require balancing a number of interests, in addition to Russia’s and 
their own, including those of Poland and the Baltic states, which still see Russia as a 
major threat, and those of the states in between NATO and Russia, which do not savor 
being fields of geopolitical competition. What might the outlines of a solution look like? 
A few thoughts follow: 

• NATO’s primay function must remain collective security, with a focus on enhancing 
security and stability in Europe. That entails reassuring all Alliance members, 
particularly Poland and the Baltic states, that NATO will honor its Article V 
obligations on collective defense against an armed attack. NATO should continue to 
move ahead on developing contingency plans for the defense of Poland and the Baltic 
states and conducting appropriate exercises At the same time, NATO should 
encourage those states to pursue pragmatic policies toward Russia and to take care to 
avoid gratuitous affronts to Russian sensitivities. 

• The United States should encourage the emergence of a unified European pole within 
NATO and closer NATO-EU security cooperation That would turn NATO into 
more of an equal U.S.-European partnership, encouraging Europe to enhance its own 
security capabilities and to take on a greater share of the responsibility for ensuring 
stability and security inside Europe, as the United States focuses more on global hard- 
security challenges. 

• A unified Europe pole inside NATO would fundamentally change the way the 
Alliance functioned It would also ease the task of working with Russia in an 
enhanced NATO-Russia Council. That Council, created in 2002, has not lived up to 
its potential, in part because of American concerns that Russia would seek to use it to 
split the Alliance. But as the process of European unification proceeds that danger is 
reduced, and the Council eventually becomes in effect a U.S.-EU-Russian forum. It 
will be a long time before that outcome is reached In the meantime, the Council 
should focus on developing cooperation on dealing with threats that emanate from 
beyond Europe. That would entail building on current cooperative programs and 
initiating some new ones on, for example, missile defense against threats from the 
Middle East; counternarcotics, particularly in and around Afghanistan; piracy, 
building on current cooperation of the coast of Somali; counterterrorism, including 
joint analysis, training, and operations; and the Arctic, including discussion of joint 
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• NATO should drop its resistance to cooperation with the Russian-led and dominated 
Collective Security Treaty Organization (Russia, Belarus, Armenia, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbekistan) The Russians have requested such cooperation for 
several years, and the CSTO could provide assistance in dealing with the current 
challenge in Afghanistan, including terrorism and narco-trafficking. 

• NATO should not offer Russia membership. Although that might have a certain 
appeal - in recent weeks three former senior German officials have adovated it - it is 
not likely to have the desired consequences. For any invitation would inevitably raise 
the question of the criteria under which Russia could become a member. Rather than 
focus on concrete cooperation, the sides would debate the criteria, a debate that will 
be divisive because of fundamental differences over the nature of the Alliance, civil- 
military relations, and democratic values. 

• To deal with the concerns of the states in between NATO and Russia, particularly 
Georgia and Ukraine, the United States, Europe, and Russia might consider formally 
recommitting themselves to the principles of non-use of force and respect for state 
sovereignty, along the lines of the Helsinki Final Act. NATO membership for those 
states should be off the table for at least the time being, while the United States and 
Europe seek to engage Russia. In addition, consideration should be given to reviving 
the transparency and monitoring provisions of the CFE Treaty, while possibly 
eliminating those on troop levels within the core area and on the flanks, against which 
Russia has protested. Transparency and effective monitoring should provide 
sufficient warning time of any real threat of the use of force. 

Over the long term, growing cooperation among the United States, Europe, and Russia 
could eventually transform NATO into a pan-European security organization. Indeed, 
that should be our strategic goal, even if it is a distant one at the moment 

One final note on process. Although there is no easy path to bringing Russia into 
European security' arrangements as a constructive partner, there will be no progress if 
Russia is not brought into the review of these arrangements from the outset. The days 
when the United States and Europe could agree on what needed to be done and then 
present it to the Russians as a fait accompli with confidence that the Russians would 
adquiesce have long since past. If we want Russia to be with us in the end, we must 
invite them in at the beginning. In this regard, the trip of the NATO Expert Group to 
Moscow to discuss NATO’s new strategic concept was an important symbol of the desire 
for cooperation and the determination to take Russia’s interests into account 

To be sure, this involves risks, but they should be manageable There is after all much 
greater overlap in American and European views, than in American and Russian or 
European and Russian views. Moreover, the United States and Europe have well- 
developed habits of, and tested mechanisms for, cooperation, which are lacking for both 
with respect to Russia. And there are limits to how far either the United States or Europe 
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can go in taking into account Russian interests before that endangers their own - 
differences over the former Soviet space are the obvious example of these limits. But we 
need to reach out now to see how constructive a partner Russia is prepared to be: We 
will be better able to meet emerging challenges if we are working with Russia and not at 
cross purposes Nevertheless, if in the end Russia decides to stand apart despite our best 
efforts, the United States and Europe will still be able to work together to meet the 
emerging challenges, as we have met the challenges for the past 65 years. 
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Chairman Berman. Thank you. Ambassador Ischinger? 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WOLFGANG ISCHINGER, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE MUNICH SECURITY CONFERENCE 

(FORMER GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES) 

Ambassador Ischinger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privi- 
lege and a personal pleasure for me to be back here in my personal 
capacity. You have my written testimony. Please allow me to sum- 
marize what I believe are my key views and salient points. I will 
be very brief. First, I think it is important to note that even if our 
main challenges of today and tomorrow present themselves in 
areas far away from Europe, far away from the transatlantic re- 
gion, Europe and the United States are and will continue to be, 
will remain each other’s principal and best allies. That is how we 
Europeans look at it, and it is our hope that it is a view that is 
shared by the United States. 

By the way, if you look at transatlantic trade and investment 
statistics, the economic data support this political desire very 
strongly. Let me add also that I think it is important that from the 
United States you show a bit of patience with post-Lisbon EU. We 
Europeans have learned to understand that an incoming U.S. ad- 
ministration sometimes needs a bit of time to get into gear. A lot 
of things in Europe are new, so I would invite you to allow the EU 
to come to grips with the new system. I think we will be able to 
do better. We will be more effective in the future, but we take time. 

Second, I share the view of those who believe that the key issue 
for the transatlantic community as we look at current and future 
challenges is Russia. My view is if we get Russia right, most of the 
other things, cyber security, terrorism and many other challenges, 
can be addressed more easily than if we do not get Russia right. 
This therefore is the key issue. During the debate on NATO en- 
largement, which began 15, 16 years ago, agreement was reached 
with NATO that NATO enlargement should be accompanied by ini- 
tiatives which would address Russia’s concerns. 

At the time, in 1997, the NATO Russia Council was established, 
and while I believe this was the correct decision at the time, this 
council and its later incarnations never really lived up to expecta- 
tions. In retrospect, this forum was never really used for discussing 
common challenges and searching for common strategies. As a re- 
sult, the relationship between Russia and NATO, between Russia 
and the West, between Russia and Europe became increasingly 
burdened. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, Russia for its part has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that they feel, rightly or wrongly, marginalized in 
Europe. The proposal for a new security treaty as presented by 
President Medvedev is a demonstration of this frustration, but 
more importantly this security treaty with all its flaws and the 
many question marks that one can attach to this proposal, it does 
show that Russia considers itself as an element of Europe, as be- 
longing to Europe, as wishing to be part of the European security 
architecture. I believe that is very important. 

Fourth, our key problem today between the West and Russia is 
a fundamental lack of mutual trust. I have no time here to go into 
why there is such a lack of trust, but I believe that rebuilding and 
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building trust has to be at the core of our work as we move for- 
ward. The work which is currently being undertaken to develop the 
future strategic concept for NATO offers, in my view, a historic op- 
portunity to deal with these issues. 

It is a window of opportunity to develop something which I would 
like to call an offer for a new grand bargain, strategic bargain with 
Russia. The new NATO strategic concept should reaffirm, as it has 
just been said, the guarantee of Article V binding all members of 
the alliance together, but this concept, in my view, should also en- 
courage sustained efforts to link Russia to the West or at a min- 
imum to make sure that Russia understands that from our side of 
the bargain, of the possible bargain, the door is open, and it is for 
Russia to accept it or to decline the offer. 

Sixth, regarding the institutional relationship between Russia 
and NATO, in a way we were further advanced 15 years ago than 
we are today. In the mid-’90s, as I recall, the Clinton administra- 
tion occasionally raised the question should or should we not con- 
sider Russia a potential future member of the alliance? 

I would like to inform you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
the committee that recently a colleague of mine, the former Sec- 
retary of Defense of Germany, Vocko Ruhe, suggested that we 
should go back to those ideas and reiterate an offer in principal 
even if we are all agreed that there are many areas in which Rus- 
sia lacks the conditions to be a member of the alliance, but we 
should make clear that if Russia wishes to comply with the require- 
ments, there is no obstacle in principal to consider Russia a poten- 
tial member of the Euro-Atlantic Security institutions, including 
NATO, in the future. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that one of the areas 
where I believe that trust building can be done in an effective and 
in a useful way is the area of nuclear weapons. From a European 
point of view, I speak as a West European, the ongoing United 
States-Russian arms control discussions are an important element 
in rebuilding trust, and that is why some of us in Western Europe 
have raised the question of whether we should not also raise the 
issue of negotiations about the remaining tactical nuclear weapons 
on both sides, in Western Europe, American weapons and of course 
if I can say it in this way the unaccounted for weapons on the Rus- 
sian side, which have been a source of great concern for us over 
decades and many years. 

In this sense, Mr. Chairman, trust building and keeping the door 
open and thinking out of the box on how we can organize our work 
with Russia in the future in my view is the key challenge, the key 
strategic challenge for us in 2010. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Ischinger follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Berman and Ranking Minority Member Ros-Lehtinen inviting 
me to participate in this hearing before the House Foreign Affairs Committee It is 
particularly nice for me to be back in Washington, D C., where I served both as a 
young diplomat in the early 1980's and where two of my children were bom More 
recently, I had the distinct honor of being the German Ambassador to the United 
States from 2001 to 2006, and developed an even greater appreciation of the 
vibrancy of the U S. political system and the importance of the European-American 
relationship. 

1. In my concluding remarks as Chairman of the Munich Security Conference in 
2009, I observed that we were witnessing a “political spring”. Vice President Joseph 
Biden had delivered a remarkable speech in Munich, indicating that the Obama 
Administration wanted to push the reset button in US-Russian relations However, 
the global “political spring" that was in the air a year ago has not yet finally 
materialized - especially regarding key issues of the Euro-Atlantic security 
architecture. 

The legacy of the post-Cold war period has hampered progress. After the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, the former adversaries intended to create an inclusive system of 
common security, a security architecture that would integrate the former Soviet 
republics into pan-European and pan-Atlantic institutions. However, this has not been 
realized - resulting in a system that is in need of some repair. Most evidently, the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), the comprehensive 
security forum in Europe, has lost some of its appeal because some member states 
feel that their vital concerns are not sufficiently addressed. 

During the debate on NATO enlargement in the 1990s, agreement was reached that 
such a move should be accompanied by initiatives which would address Russia's 
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concerns about whether or not it might pose a direct threat to Russia itself. To 
address this, the NATO-Russia-Council was established in 1997 and while this was 
the right decision, it never really lived up to its expectations . In retrospect, this forum 
was never really used for discussing common threats and for searching for common 
solutions and too much time was spent on discussion of matters that were only of 
marginal importance. As a result the relationship between Russia and the West 
became increasingly burdened 

This manifested itself most clearly in 2008 when the NATO-Russia-Council was 
suspended in response to the Russian-Georgian war and marked the low point in a 
process of continuous deterioration. This crisis made it clear that the existing Euro- 
Atlantic security institutions are not adequately equipped to create the “Europe, 
whole, free, and united” we all wanted to pursue. 

A common effort of the United States, Europe and Russia is therefore strongly 
needed to finally realize a sustainable Euro-Atlantic security architecture The 
process of developing a New Strategic Concept for NATO provides a window of 
opportunity in 2010 for this and I hope that success in establishing it can be 
achieved 

2. In Central Europe, there is growing concern about Russia's role. Last summer, a 
number of distinguished politicians from Central Europe deplored the fact that 
“NATO today seems weaker than when we joined. In many of our countries it is 
perceived as less and less relevant - and we feel it. Although we are full members, 
people question whether NATO would be willing and able to come to our defense in 
some future crises."' Such concerns need to be taken seriously as only 20 years 


1 Adamkus. Valdas. el al. 15 July 200*1: An Open Letter to the Obama Administration from Central and Eastern 
Europe, in: Ga/cta Wyborcza. 15 July 2009. 
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have passed since these nation's emerged from the Soviet bloc and the memories of 
previous times remain still a strong memory. 

3. Russia, for its part, has perceived itself to be marginalized in Europe for quite 
some time, and this has been a source of considerable frustration. It does not want to 
be the odd man out while - as President Medvedev remarked - almost all other 
nations that emerged from the Soviet block have found their place in Europe In this 
regard, it should be noted that the Russian proposal for a new European Security 
Treaty - despite legitimate concerns many in the West have raised about it - 
demonstrates that Russia defines itself as part of Europe and wants to belong to 
Europe. 

NATO Secretary General Rasmussen gave a remarkable speech in Moscow about 
three months ago. He underlined that Russia is not a threat to NATO, nor is NATO a 
threat to Russia. Rather than fighting the ghosts of the past, he stressed, we should 
focus on our shared interests in fighting common threats to our security. 

4. What is indeed needed in my view is nothing less than a Grand Bargain between 
North America, Europe, and Russia. We need out-of-the-box-thinking. This is why the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace recently decided to establish the Euro- 
Atlantic Security Initiative (EASI), launched in December 2009 and chaired by Igor 
Ivanov, Sam Nunn and myself. The EASI Commission will seek to develop and 
promote a comprehensive approach to our common security space. During the next 
two years, we will provide ideas and suggestions as to how to shape our security 
environment, and how to promote US-European-Russian cooperation. 

There is a temptation to think small and this is perhaps one of the reasons why the 
Russia-NATO Council has not worked. All options should remain on the table that 
may serve to enhance our common security and to provide for a framing of European 
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security in win-win-terms. Unfortunately, there is still much suspicion, 
disappointment, and misperception. Too many still think in zero-sum terms, in which 
a stronger West means a loss for Russia or vice versa. We need to rebuild trust. 

One step to rebuild trust might include the negotiated withdrawal of US nuclear 
weapons from Europe. Those who argue that such a move would mark the beginning 
of NATO's end, make the mistake to cling to a cold-war perception of Russia as a 
potential aggressor and not as a strategic partner with whom we will share common 
strategic interests. As we elaborate NATO’s future strategic concept, we should 
accept the imperative that security and stability in Europe in the 21st century is only 
possible with Russia and not against Russia. NATO must live up to the criteria of 
mutual trust and partnership established in the NATO-Russia Founding Act of 1997 if 
we want Russia to look at NATO and its enlargement not as a threat and security 
challenge, but as an opportunity. 

Those who argue that a withdrawal of nuclear weapons from Europe would constitute 
a material change to Alliance defense commitments and would make European 
NATO members more vulnerable miss an important point. As early as 1987, NATO 
Foreign Ministers proposed significant reductions of short range nuclear weapons in 
their Reykjavik declaration And when 15 years ago US-Secretary of Defense William 
Perry pledged that NATO would have no intention, no need, and no plan to deploy 
nuclear weapons to the new member states, he correctly clarified that European 
NATO countries would be covered by the US nuclear umbrella regardless of whether 
or not nuclear weapons are stationed on their territory. In other words: extended 
defense does not require the physical presence of nuclear weapons on the territory 
of the countries covered. 
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The US, Europe, and Russia are confronting the same threats: the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, climate change, international terrorism, failed states, migration, 
organized crime etc. The financial and economic crisis has only made it more 
obvious that cooperation is vital in times of strained budgets. Four examples may 
highlight the dimension of our common challenges: 

- First, there is the issue of the Iranian nuclear program. We will not solve the 
problem if the West and Russia cannot agree on a common policy towards 
Iran. During the recent Munich Security Conference in 2010, Russian 
speakers have made it clear that they share our concern about the potential 
threat posed by Iran as a military nuclear power. 

- Second, Afghanistan will continue to occupy the agenda of Western security 
policy. 2010 will be a crucial year for NATO: The stakes are high. Russia, too, 
has understood that a stable Afghanistan is in its vital interest. It has adopted 
a more and more constructive role. 

- Third, we must revitalize the efforts of the Middle East Quartet and overcome 
the stalemate in the peace process. But a sustainable peace agreement 
requires a comprehensive security architecture for the whole region - 
including Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, and Turkey, covering also Iraq. Iran, 
and Saudi Arabia. 

- Fourth, strengthening the global non-proliferation regime is a shared high 
priority objective Bilateral US-Russian and multilateral arms control initiatives 
can help improve the political climate, remove or reduce nuclear and non- 
nuclear military threats, and strengthen the non-proliferation treaty (NPT). This 
is why US-Russian arms control agreements are so important The vision of a 
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world free of nuclear weapons can also contribute significantly to a 
strengthened non-proliferation regime. 

6. The process of formulating a new Strategic Concept for NATO provides a window 
of opportunity for NATO members to open up a debate on a new grand bargain with 
Russia. Such a grand bargain would need to incorporate a wide range of issues of 
common concern. NATO’s new Strategic Concept should encourage and propose 
determined efforts to link Russia to the West The new Strategic Concept also offers 
a major opportunity to create a sustainable consensus among NATO members on 
the Alliance s policy towards Russia. This is, in my view, the key strategic challenge 
for the transatlantic community in 2010. 

Conclusion 

I thank you again, Chairman Berman, for inviting me to participate in this forum. 
It is important that we make the best possible use of the strategic opportunities that 
lie before us to strengthen US-European cooperation across a wide spectrum of 
issues of common concern, including, in particular, the future of the security 
architecture of Europe: “Europe whole, free, and united" should remain our common 
objective as we continue to keep the West’s door to the Russian Federation open. 
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Chairman Berman. Thank you, Ambassador. Ms. McNamara? 

STATEMENT OF MS. SALLY MCNAMARA, SENIOR POLICY ANA- 
LYST IN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, MARGARET THATCHER CEN- 
TER FOR FREEDOM, THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Ms. McNamara. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, 
and distinguished members of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Since the end of the Second World War, the Transatlantic Al- 
liance has been the backbone of American foreign policy. The post- 
war political, economic, security successes enjoyed by Western Eu- 
rope and America and by the Euro-Atlantic community more broad- 
ly after 1990 are well known. How we got there is equally clear due 
in no small part to the resoluteness of NATO. 

Therefore, it is hard to believe that we are now talking about de- 
molishing the very architecture which underpinned this extraor- 
dinary success story. Whether it is the European Union’s ham- 
fisted attempts to duplicate NATO’s roles and structures or Rus- 
sian proposals for entirely new European security architecture, 
supplanting NATO with either will kill the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg of transatlantic security. The question of whether new 
threats require new approaches is a rehash of a 20-year-old debate: 
Is NATO relevant anymore? The answer is unequivocally yes. 

I was pleased to hear that the Cold War is over. I agree. NATO 
has focused on new threats and challenges, and we need only to 
look at Afghanistan for evidence of that. The alliance is currently 
active on three continents in missions ranging from counterinsur- 
gency to counter piracy, and the reason NATO has seamlessly 
adapted to these new missions is because it was always an alliance 
of two things: A defense alliance and an alliance of values. Unless 
the transatlantic community has decided that neither security nor 
values matter any more, there can be no rationale for downgrading 
NATO. 

NATO is not a perfect alliance. It has its failings epitomized not 
least of all by the inequitable burden sharing among the allies in 
Afghanistan, but the perfect cannot be the enemy of the good. Re- 
forming and revitalizing NATO is the answer to these new threats, 
not abolishing or undermining it. At the NATO summit in Lisbon 
at the end of this year, NATO will unveil its new strategic concept. 
As a truly strategic alliance, NATO must outline the threats it 
faces not only today, but tomorrow. 

Most importantly, it must put resources and political will behind 
addressing those threats, but above all, the United States must re- 
inforce the primacy of NATO in Europe security architecture. Sim- 
ply put, neither the European Union nor Russia is capable of sup- 
planting America’s leadership role on the continent in a stable, pro- 
ductive or healthy way. In terms of economic development, the Eu- 
ropean Union does have a role to play, especially in this area 
abroad, but in security terms, its efforts have been dreadful. 

Since the creation of a separate European defense identify in 
1998, overall European defense spending, military capabilities and 
deplorable manpower have decreased. Since the introduction of the 
Lisbon Treaty designed to answer the infamous question who do I 
call when I want to speak to Europe, little has been realized in 
terms of the EU’s capability to act as we saw so devastatingly in 
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Haiti, and it is under the EU’s leadership that Tehran now stands 
far closer to getting its hand on a nuclear weapon than it did when 
the EU began its carrots and flowers approach. 

In this respect, NATO must remain the cornerstone of Europe’s 
security. In terms of redefining the NATO-EU relationship, the 
United States should adopt a few simple principles. NATO’s pri- 
macy in Europe’s security architecture is supreme. The EU should 
be a civilian compliment to NATO rather than a separate military 
identify, and NATO must reserve its resources exclusively for 
NATO missions. Another important element of revitalizing NATO 
is ensuring that the alliance’s Article V guarantee is credible. 

However, Russia sees calls to strengthen Article V as a zero-sum 
game assuming anything that makes Article V stronger will make 
Russia weaker. In November, Moscow unveiled the text of its pro- 
posed legally binding European Security Treaty to organize Euro- 
pean security arrangements. It is with some irony that this treaty 
was unveiled in the wake of Russia’s simulation of a nuclear attack 
on a NATO member, Poland. Although the text of the treaty seems 
almost benign respecting members’ territorial integrity establishing 
new processes for conflict prevention, we must sincerely doubt Rus- 
sia’s willingness to take them seriously. 

Moscow unilaterally withdraw from the Treaty on Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe. It has not ratified the Energy Security 
Treaty. It redrew Europe’s borders by force when it invaded Geor- 
gia in 2008, and it remains in permanent violation of the EU-bro- 
kered cease fire which it signed by unilaterally recognizing the 
break away regions of South Ossetia and Abkhazia. As long as 
Russia’s foreign policy affirms a zone of privilege interest and iden- 
tifies NATO and the United States as major threats to global secu- 
rity and Russian military interests, there is no reason to believe 
that a new treaty will make Russia a better partner than the exist- 
ing architecture allows for. 

President Obama has shown a greater willingness than almost 
any other U.S. President to accommodate Russia under the rubric 
of resetting United States-Russian relations, but abolishing or un- 
dermining NATO as suggested by Russia will ultimately harm 
American security interests. I would like to conclude with a quote 
from President Obama: 

“NATO stands as an example of how the United States can ad- 
vance American national security and the security of the world 
through a strong alliance rooted in shared responsibility and 
shared values. NATO remains a vital asset in America’s efforts 
to anchor democracy and stability in Europe and defend our in- 
terests as well as values all over the world.” 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McNamara follows:] 
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My name is Sally McNamara 1 am Senior Policy Analyst for European Affairs at 
The Heritage Foundation. The views 1 express in this testimony are my own, and should 
not be construed as representing any official position of The Heritage Foundation. 

Testimony 

Since the end of the Second World War, the transatlantic alliance has been the backbone 
of American foreign policy Post-war, the indivisibility of Western European security 
from that of the United States heralded a sustained period of Western peace and 
unprecedented economic growth. The fall of the Soviet Union just over twenty years ago, 
and the triumph of democratization in Central and Eastern Europe thereafter has extended 
the breadth of European peace and prosperity at almost unimaginable speed. 

The post-war political, economic and security successes enjoyed by Western Europe and 
the United States and by the Euro-Atlantic area more broadly after 1990 are well known 
How the West triumphed over the Soviet Union is equally clear: the unwavering 
leadership of President Ronald Reagan and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher combined 
with the steadfastness of NATO and the European Single Market to undermine the evil 
empire militarily, ideological and economically. 

Therefore, it seems incredible that there is now serious talk of demolishing the very 
architecture which underpinned this extraordinary success story Whether it is the 
European Union’s ham-fisted attempts to duplicate NATO’s roles and structures, or 
Russian proposals for an entirely new European security architecture, supplanting NATO 
with either, will kill the goose that laid the golden egg of transatlantic security. 

Do New Threats Require New Approaches? 

The question of whether new threats require new approaches is largely a question of 
whether current institutions are working or not; and whether new arrangements would 
work better 

With regard to NATO, this is a rehash of a 20-year old discussion: is NATO relevant 
anymore? The answer is unequivocally, yes. The extraordinary security enjoyed in 
greater parts of Europe than ever before is in no small part because of NATO. When the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe emerged from the iron fist of the Soviet Union it 
was NATO they headed to in their droves. Thereafter NATO focused on new threats and 
challenges. It is currently active on three continents in missions ranging from 
counterinsurgency to counter-piracy The reason NATO has so easily adapted to new 
mission is because it was always an alliance of two things: a defense alliance and an 
alliance of values. Unless the transatlantic community has decided that neither security 
nor values matter, there can be no rationale for downgrading NATO 

NATO is not a perfect alliance; it has failings, epitomized not least of all by the 
inequitable burden-sharing among the allies in Afghanistan It is probably crunch time in 
addressing these long-standing failings too, since President Obama seems to have less 
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forbearance than his predecessors in tolerating them But the perfect can not be the 
enemy of the good Reforming and revitalizing NATO is the answer to addressing 
existing and future threats, not abolishing or undermining it. 

Reforming and revitalizing NATO will be a massive undertaking requiring American 
leadership and an Administration committed to a NATO-first agenda. Without American 
leadership, NATO will fail The golden opportunity to rejuvenate NATO is in the lead-up 
to the NATO Summit in Lisbon at the end of this year, where NATO’s latest strategic 
concept will be unveiled NATO’s strategic concept outlines the alliance’s purpose, 
organization, and tasks and it will be based on an updated threat perception. NATO, like 
any truly strategic organization, has built-in mechanisms to recognize and address the 
changing security environment, as it did with new strategic concepts in 1991 and 1999. 
Just as the OSCE molded itself to the post-Cold War environment under the Charter of 
Paris for a New Europe, so did NATO, hence how new threats can be addressed by 
existing institutions. 

It is vital that in recognizing new threats, such as cyberterrorism and ballistic missile 
proliferation, NATO does not merely pay lip service to them Resources and political will 
are required to confront the vast range of symmetrical an asymmetric threats facing the 
alliance It is equally vital that NATO does not overburden itself with threats which it has 
neither the will nor the mandate to address, such as climate change There are certain 
threats and challenges, while important to some members that simply do not belong in 
NATO’s basket of responsibilities. 

Above all, the United States must reinforce the primacy of NATO in Europe’s security 
architecture If the primacy of NATO in the transatlantic security architecture is not 
upheld, little else can be achieved. Neither the European Union nor Russia is capable of 
supplanting America’s leadership role on the Continent in a stable, productive or healthy 
way. 

NATO-EU Relations 


In terms of economic development, the European Union has a role to play, especially in 
its near-abroad But in security terms, its efforts have been dreadful. Since the creation of 
a separate European defense identity in 1998, overall European defense spending, 
military capabilities, and deployable manpower have decreased, creating fierce 
competition for limited resources. The European Security and Defence Policy (now 
known as the Common Security and Defence Policy) has provided NATO with little or 
no valuable complementarity, and the creation of an EU army or a permanent EU military 
headquarters can only come at NATO’s expense. 

After eight years of tortuous negotiations, the EU recently passed the Lisbon Treaty. The 
EU proclaimed that the Lisbon Treaty would answer the question famously attributed to 
Henry Kissinger: “Who do I call if 1 want to speak to Europe?” It further claimed that it 
would allow the EU to speak with one voice on the international stage and more 
meaningfully contribute to global security missions However, after just three months, it 
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has become clear that confusion remains rife across the EU in foreign policy terms and 
that the institutional changes secured in the Treaty have not created additional political 
will among the members to genuinely affect change on the ground During the crisis in 
Haiti, the Lisbon Treaty did not magically give the EU the ability to stride across the 
world stage In Afghanistan, the EU police training mission has been a staggering failure. 
And under EU leadership of the Iranian issue, the bottom line stands that Tehran is far 
closer to getting a nuclear weapon now than they were when the EU assumed leadership 
of the issue. 

In this respect, NATO must remain the cornerstone of Europe's security. The EU has not 
yet resolved die elite-driven centralization tendency to craft Europe as a counterbalance 
to the United States, rather than to complement it. Therefore, in terms of redefining the 
NATO-EU relationship, the United States should adopt six simple principles: 

• NATO’s primacy in Europe's security architecture is supreme; 

• The EU should be a civilian complement to NATO rather than a separate military 
identity; 

• The EU should not duplicate NATO assets, including any separate EU operational 
planning and command capabilities; 

• NATO must maintain at least one Supreme Command in the United States; 

• NATO must reserve all resources exclusively for NATO missions; and 

• The assets and resources for exclusively EU missions must be provided in 
addition to — not instead of — the members’ contributions to NATO. 

More Equitable Burden-Sharing 

If the EU wants to act in areas of the world where NATO does not, NATO should not be 
expected to provide its resources for these missions If the EU genuinely believes that 
global security is enhanced by engaging in military missions without NATO, then it 
should pay for such missions exclusively from European budgets and use European assets 
and manpower 

NATO clearly has its own problems to deal with in terms of equitable burden-sharing. 
How to more fairly share NATO’s burden is a perennial issue, and one which has vexed 
even the most ardent supporter of the transatlantic security alliance. European leaders 
seemed shocked last month when U S. Defense Secretary Robert Gates stated that the 
alliance faces a “crisis” because of pitiful Continental defense budgets, and demilitarized 
political attitudes. 

The only shocking thing about Secretary Gates’ comments is that it hasn’t been said 
earlier by this Administration. Only four European members of NATO spend the 
benchmark of two percent of GDP on defense; few European troops are capable of long 
overseas deployments; transformational initiatives are stalled in many countries; and 
America still provides the vast majority of high-end military equipment for NATO 
missions. Although there have been some stunning contributions in Afghanistan — from 
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the UK, Denmark, and Poland in particular — there have been some equally 
underwhelming efforts — from France, Germany, and Spain for example. 

In Afghanistan. Continental Europeans have provided too few combat troops, with too 
many operational caveats, too little equipment and too little money. Neither have they 
stepped up to the plate in terms of civilian reconstruction efforts: Embedded Training 
Teams, Operational Mentoring and Liaison Teams, Provincial Reconstruction Teams and 
Police Mentoring Teams all remain understaffed Within NATO there now exists a two- 
tiered alliance which Secretary Gates bluntly describes as, “some allies willing to fight 
and die to protect people’s security and others who are not " 

While a radical departure for NATO, new burden-sharing rules could be adopted 
Traditionally, NATO has operated better behind the scenes, with frank diplomatic 
exchanges generally resolving its major disputes. But with an expanded alliance of 28 
members, radical solutions may be necessary. Specifically, the benchmark of spending at 
least two percent of GDP on defense by NATO members could be made an enforced 
requirement for gaining membership and for retaining full voting rights within the 
alliance. 1 

Russia 


Another important element of revitalizing NATO is ensuring that the alliance’s Article V 
guarantee is credible. However, Russia sees calls to strengthen Article V as a zero-sum 
game: there is an intrinsic assumption in Moscow that anything which makes Article V 
stronger will make Russia weaker. Russia is deeply dissatisfied with NATO, and to a 
much lesser extent the European Union. As Russia's Ambassador to NATO, Dmitri 
Rogozin has stated: “we’re told by the West that they like NATO and the EU as it is, they 
suit us fine Well, they do not suit us. We don’t like it.” 2 3 

However, some European leaders, including French President Nicolas Sarkozy, are 
willing to seriously consider Russia’s concept of reorganizing Europe’s security 
architecture. This policy is likely to be dictated by France’s competition with Berlin over 
Russian markets, as well as Paris’s desire to sell to Russia advanced military equipment, 
such as the assault ship. Mistral. ' Incredibly, this comes in the wake of Russia’s recent 
simulation of a nuclear attack on a NATO member (Poland) 4 The French position also 
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‘ Dmitry Rogozin. "Russia. NATO, and the Future of European Security. " Chatham House. Fcbmary 20. 

2009. at 

http://w w» chathamhonsc ore uk/filcs/ 1 3622 200209rogo/.in pdf IMarcli 13, 2010). 

3 Ariel Cohen and Owen Graham. “French Russian Rapprochement... Again". The Wall Street Journal . 
March 10. 2010. http://onlinc.wsi com/article/SB 1 0(X) 1 424052748704784904573 1 1 1 292346578052 lilml 
(March 15, 2010). 

1 Matthew Day. "Russia simulates' nuclear attack on Poland." The Daily Telegraph. November 1 . 2009. al 
1uip://www iclceranh.co.uk/ncu s/uorldncws/curopc/poland/(»48l)227/Russia-siniulatcs-nuclcar-altack-on- 
Poland lilml (March 14. 2010). 
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disregards the tremendous extent to which Euro-Atlantic institutions are already open to 
Russian participation: the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe; the 
NATO-Russia Council; the EU-Russian Partnership and Co-operation Agreement; the 
Council of Europe; and, of course, Russia is a permanent member of the UN Security 
Council 

When Moscow unveiled the text of its proposed legally-binding European Security 
Treaty in November, it seemed almost benign:' 

• Respecting members’ territorial integrity; 

• Establishing new processes for conflict prevention and resolution, including the 
inadmissibility of the use and threat of force; and 

• Establishing new forms of cooperation for dealing with new threats and 
challenges. 

These are all surely good things; in fact, they are core principles of the international 
system writ large; and they are all possible within existing security arrangements. What is 
less clear is Russia’s willingness to take them seriously: Moscow unilaterally withdrew 
from the Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe in 2007, it signed, but has not 
ratified the Energy Charter Treaty; it redrew Europe’s borders by force when it invaded 
Georgia in August 2008; and it remains in permanent violation of the EU-brokered 
ceasefire to the war by unilaterally recognizing the breakaway regions of South Ossetia 
and Abkhazia It seems almost comical that Russia claims the existing security structures 
are not working on the grounds that they were ‘provoked’ into invading Georgia There 
are reasons to believe that a new European Security Treaty drafted on Russian principles 
would make Russia an even more problematic partner than the existing architecture 
allows for 

Furthermore, the detailed proposals surrounding Russia’s draft European Security Treaty 
reveal the truer nature of this proposed restructuring. The invasion of Georgia 
demonstrated Russia’s inclination toward military adventurism It affirms its “zone of 
privileged interest" policy, announced by President Medvedev in the aftermath of the 
Georgia War Moscow believes it is entitled it to interfere, militarily and politically, in 
the affairs of its border states Beyond that, Russia is seeking to reassert its global reach, 
reverse and contain the expansion of the Euro-Atlantic community and most importantly, 
weaken the global position of the United States. Russia ultimately strives to abolish 
NATO and weaken the OSCE. 

President Obama has shown a greater willingness than almost any other President to 
accommodate Russia under the rubric of ‘resetting’ U.S.-Russian relations. The 
abandonment of the third site missile defense installations in Poland and Czech 
Republic — on the 70 th anniversary of the Soviet invasion of Poland — was a particularly 
stunning concession to Moscow Abolishing — or undermining — NATO as suggested by 
Russia will undermine vital American security interests and will be another bridge too 


5 “European Security Treaty.” President of Russia, Nor ember 29. 2(X)9. at 
htlp //cng.kronilin ni/lcxl/docs/2(X)9/l 1/223072 slumlfl (March 14. 2010). 
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far; revitalizing NATO, and standing behind its treaty commitment to enlargement, 
including Eastwards enlargement, must be red-line issues which Washington will not 
concede to Moscow. 

Conclusion 


The ultimate question for transatlantic security in the 21st century is not whether new 
institutions are required but whether Russia intends to be a constructive partnerper.se. 
Russia has never experienced more peace and security on its Western border. Russia's 
proposed European Security Treaty would achieve four primary goals: legitimize 
Moscow’s sphere of privileged interest policy; reduce American influence in Europe; 
eradicate the indivisibility of transatlantic security; and project greater Russian influence 
internationally 6 

It is ironic that Russia has proposed a new security architecture, even though it does not 
play fair within existing structures The European Union remains a flop in security terms. 
NATO — even with its problems and stresses — remains the heart of the transatlantic 
security alliance. A new U.S -Russian relationship should be based on practicable, 
deliverable goals, such as Russian support of the U.S. and NATO effort in Afghanistan 
and the joint work to prevent Iran from building nuclear weapons — a goal that Moscow 
says its shares with Washington However, a new European security treaty should not be 
on the agenda It is a thinly veiled attempt to rebalance Europe’s geopolitical map and kill 
NATO 

I would like to conclude with a quote from President Obama, 

"NATO stands as an example of how the United States can advance American national 
security— and the security of the world— through a strong alliance rooted in shared 
responsibility and shared values. NATO remains a vital asset in America’s efforts to 
anchor democracy and stability in Europe and to defend our interests and values all over 
the world ” 7 


******************* 


6 Donald N Jensen. "The US Reconsiders Transatlantic Security." taken from The Indivisibility of Security: 
Russia and Euro-Atlantic Securin’. NATO Defense College, Rome. December 2009. at 
«'t\v aide nato int/download/downloads plip 'icode^ 143 (March 14. 2010). 

Senator Obama. "Obama Statement on NATO Summit in Romania." United States Senate. March 3, 
2008. 
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Chairman Berman. Thank you, and finally, Mr. Trenin. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DMITRI TRENIN, DIRECTOR, CARNEGIE 
MOSCOW CENTER 

Mr. Trenin. Chairman Berman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, 
esteemed Members of Congress, it is a great privilege and a great 
honor for me to speak in this audience. The problem with European 
security as I see it, to put it in a nutshell, is that two decades after 
the end of the Cold War Russia and the new states that emerged 
from the former Soviet Union, including Ukraine and Georgia and 
others, find themselves outside of a meaningful security framework 
for that part of the world. 

The existing framework formed by the Atlantic Alliance and the 
European Union, the twin pillars of peace and security, has greatly 
expanded in the last decade. Yet, it has fallen critically short of the 
promise of a Europe whole and free. Mr. Chairman, you referred 
to the failure to prevent a war between Russia and Georgia. This 
illustrates the risks that exist in that part of the world. 

Even before the Georgian war, it should have been clear that 
safe limits for NATO’s enlargement to the East had been achieved. 
After Georgia, it became obvious to all. Right now, the mood is cer- 
tainly less somber than it was 18 or 20 months ago. Yet, the funda- 
mental problem remains, and it is just beneath the surface. The 
roots of this problem, as I see them, are largely psychological. 

There is no longer an ideological divide across Europe, nor is 
there a military standoff, trade and travel thrive across borders, 
and yet there is a palpable obsession in Russia with America’s in- 
tentions toward it and an equally strong obsession in many of the 
countries of central and Eastern Europe with Moscow’s motives. To 
call this problem essentially psychological is not to dismiss it. Rath- 
er, it is to point to the depth and strength of the prevalent senti- 
ments. 

The respective fears are, in my view, baseless, but they are not 
harmless. They misinform and misguide and allow for wide manip- 
ulation. The time to act is now as the United States-Russia rela- 
tionship is on the mend. As we know from experience, windows of 
opportunity do not stay open forever. The issue is how to go about 
squaring the circle of European security. In my view, no silver bul- 
let can do it. The draft treaty proposed President Medvedev and re- 
ferred to several times during this session, in my view, is too con- 
servative to be realistic. Even though his proposed remedy is prob- 
ably ineffective, his broad initiative can be constructive. 

Regarding Russia’s fears, in my view, it is the United States that 
needs to take the lead. The Obama administration has exercised 
care, tact and patience, and it has taken a number of Russian con- 
cerns aboard. This however is just clearing the ground, not yet 
building upon it. Start is good, but alone it is not good enough. No 
amount of strategic arms reductions is capable of altering the na- 
ture of the United States-Russian strategic relationship, which is 
basically unchanged from the years of the Cold War. 

The confrontations’ afterglow, ladies and gentlemen, shines on. If 
one looks for a game changer, which can replace that pattern, it is 
cooperation on missile defenses, in my view. The United States has 
already offered this to Russia, but the Russians are not jumping at 
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the offer. They evidently don’t want to be a mere add-on to the U.S. 
program. They aspire to a parity-based deal. They claim an equal 
right with the United States to discuss and define threats. This is 
a long list. No question that working on that issue is going to be 
difficult, and the positive outcome, a joint United States-European- 
Russian missile defense system is not assured. 

If however such a system were to become a reality at some point, 
this would constitute a dramatic improvement, I would say a revo- 
lution for the better in European security. As the further enlarge- 
ment of NATO to the east, its prospects really depend on the coun- 
tries’ concern. Should an overwhelming majority in Ukraine, in- 
cluding a solid majority in Crimea, support accession, no force in 
the world would be able to veto or exploit it. The current cir- 
cumstances are different as reflected in the recent election. 

Georgia’s situation is conditioned by the post -conflict realities on 
the ground. Admitting any country to the alliance should not lead 
to importing a real risk of military conflict with third parties. 
Above all, Americans, Europeans and Russians need to look to the 
future even as they draw lines unto the past. The security interests 
of the 21st century call for a common cause among them. This is 
evident, and this has also been evident in this discussion so far. 
Even now, on nuclear proliferation and climate change, energy, se- 
curity, counterterrorism, cyberspace and the arctic. There is a lot 
that binds the three would-be partners together. 

Russia of course will not be able to deliver Iran, but it is a key 
partner in any effort to bring the Iranian nuclear program to a 
peaceful resolution. Moscow will not determine the outcome in Af- 
ghanistan, but it helps with U.S. -NATO transit there and is able 
to contribute to an eventual settlement in Afghanistan. Russia will 
not solve the world’s energy needs, but it can be helpful from Eu- 
rope to East Asia to the Arctic. In the end, one needs to ask oneself 
a question: What is the future that we want? 

If one wants a whole and peaceful Europe, one needs to build an 
inclusive security community, a community of countries that share 
security among themselves. Europe’s general prosperity can be 
helped by common economic space. A freer Europe means the rule 
of law firmly established in all its countries including Russia, de- 
mocracy through participation and adherence to international 
norms and commitments. It can be helped by visa-free travel and 
open exchanges. The future it shaped by the decisions taken today. 

As far as the obsession with Russia is concerned, I think that it 
is Russia’s turn to lead just as it is the United States’ turn to take 
on Russia’s obsession. Moscow needs to treat its neighbors’ con- 
cerns seriously. Russia has already recognized Poland as a key 
country in the region and a key to better relations with the Euro- 
pean Union. This needs to be expanded and deepened. The Rus- 
sians need to develop a habit of regular consultations with the 
Poles like they have already developed with the Germans, the 
French and some of the others. 

They need to open the archives much wider. They need to reach 
out to the Baltic States without provoking them unnecessarily with 
military exercises. To conclude, let me say that to motivate move- 
ment toward the desired future, we need a new narrative, not the 
divisive one of the Cold War days, which is still heard today some- 
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times, and not the rosy one of the immediate post-Cold War that 
hoped to do away with differences. 

The Americans in view of their global role need to think about 
broadening the community of responsible stakeholders, specifically 
to include Russia, the Europeans about finally reuniting their fam- 
ily, which remains incomplete and thus insecure. As for the Rus- 
sians, they need to find after all their place and role in the world. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Trenin follows:] 
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Chairman Berman, 

Esteemed Members of Congress, 

Ladies and gentlemen: 

Thank you for inviting me to stand before this distinguished audience. 

Transatlantic (i.e. NATO) or Euro-Atlantic (roughly, the OSCE) security today is embedded 
in a wholly different global context than 60, 35 or 20 years ago. Europe is no longer the 
battleground. If is no longer divided. And, in many ways, it is no longer central to the 
world’s security dynamics. Other areas have risen to power, or plunged to chaos; the concept 
of security has changed greatly, and the nature of threats has mutated. Vet, we do have a 
problem there, even if this had not been recognized until the recent Georgia war. 

The problem is, to put it in a nutshell, that, two decades after the end of the Cold War, 

Russia and the new states that emerged from the Soviet Union — Ukraine, Georgia and 
others — find themselves outside a meaningful security’ framework for that part of the world. 
The existing framework, formed by the Atlantic Alliance and the European Union, the great 
twin pillars of peace, stability and security, has greatly expanded in the last decade. Yet, it hits 
fallen critically short of the promise of a “Europe whole and free”. 

This creates risks. Even before the Georgia war it should have been clear that safe limits of 
NATO’s enlargement to the east had been achieved. After Georgia, this has become obvious 
to all. As the events of 2008 demonstrated, these risks are not limited to Georgia and 
Ukraine, but can affect the rest of Europe, and even the United States. 

Right now, the mood is certainly less somber than 18-20 months ago, when it reached the 
levels last visited during the early years of President Reagan and the brief tenure of General 
Secretary Andropov. The general foreign policy reset in Washington has allowed U.S.- 
Russian relations to bounce back from those lower depths. Now, there arc fewer irritants 
around, and more cooperation, from START to Iran to Afghanistan. Still, the fundamental 
problem remains, just beneath the surface. 

The roots of this problem are largely psychological. There is no longer an ideological divide 
across Europe, nor is there a military stand-off. Trade and travel thrive across borders. Yet, 
there is a palpable obsession in Russia with America’s intentions toward it, and an equally 
strong obsession in many of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe with Moscow’s 
motives. 

'I’o call this problem essentially psychological is not to dismiss it. Rather, it is to point to the 
depth and strength of the prevalent sentiments. The respective fears are baseless, but they 
are not harmless. They misinform and misguide, and allow for wide manipulation. The time 
to act is now, while U.S.-Russian relations are on the mend. As we know from experience, 
windows of opportunity* do not remain open forever. 

The issue is how to go about squaring the circle of European security*. No silver bullet can 
do it. The draft treaty proposed by President Medvedev would build a new Jxrague of 
Nations, bur the security* architecture he envisions seeks to create constraints to compensate 
for the lack of trust. In a way, it is too conservative to be realistic. However, even though 
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Medvedev’s proposed remedy is probably ineffective, his broader initiative can be 
constructive. 

It has already resulted in what is known as the Corfu process, a new discussion round under 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in I Europe (OSCE). This could be useful, but 
in a limited way only: the OSCE is not where the action in Europe is. There may be more 
action in the recently revived NATO-Russia Council, where Moscow has submitted a similar 
proposal, but this step is also mostly about tinkering with the problem, not seeking to 
resolve it. 

There are some more radical ideas floated around, including a new recurrence of the 
“Russia-in-NATO” theme. In my view, this is a great idea whose time, unfortunately, has 
passed. Russia will not, in the foreseeable future, give up its strategic independence. NATO 
can only live with so much diversity — and divergence — in its ranks. And no one will benefit 
from China as a would-be adversary. Thus, one needs to think harder about how to treat, 
and finally cure, the twin paranoias I have described above. 

Regarding the Russian fears, the United States needs to take the lead, The Obama 
administration has exercised care, tact and patience, and it has taken a number of Russian 
concerns aboard. This, however, is just clearing the ground, not yet building upon it. START 
is good, but, alone, it is not good enough. No amount of strategic arms reduction is capable 
of altering the nature of the U.S.-Russian strategic relationship, which is basically unchanged 
from the years of the Cold War. The confrontation’s afterglow shines on. 

If one looks for a game-changer, which can replace that pattern, it is cooperation on missile 
defenses. The United States has already offered this to Russia, but the Russians are not 
jumping at the offer. They evidently do not want to be a mere add-on to the U.S. program; 
they aspire to a parity-based deal; they claim an equal right with the United States to discuss 
and define threats: a long list. No question working on these issues is difficult, and a positive 
outcome — a joint U.S.-Russian-European missile defense system — is not assured. If, 
however, such a system were to become a reality at some point, this would constitute a 
dramatic improvement of U.S., Russian and European security. 

.As to further enlargement of NATO to the east, its prospects really depend on the countries 
concerned. Should an overwhelming majority in Ukraine, including a solid majority in 
Crimea support accession, no one will be able to veto or exploit it. The current 
circumstances are different, as reflected in the recent election. Georgia's situation is 
conditioned by the post-conflict realities on the ground. Admitting any country to the 
alliance should not lead to importing a real risk of military conflict with third parties. 

Regarding the fears expressed by the Central Europeans, especially the Balts and the Poles, it 
would l>e Russia’s turn to lead. Moscow needs to treat its neighbors’ concerns seriously. 
Russia has already recognized Poland as a key country in the region and a key to tetter 
relations with the European Union its a whole. It has shown Warsaw some respect and 
expressed willingness to treat it as one of the EU’s important members. I-ist month. Prime 
Minister Putin invited Polish Premier Donal Tusk to visit Katyn together a welcome and 
deeply symbolic step. The Russians, however, need to go further. They need to develop a 
habit of regular consultations with the Poles like they have already developed with the 
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Germans, rhe French and a few others. They need to open the archives much wider. And 
they need to reach out to the Baltic States without provoking them unnecessarily with 
military exercises. 

Above all, however, Americans, Europeans and Russians need to look to the future even as 
they draw lines under the past. The security issues of the 21” century’ call for a common 
cause among them. 'Ibis is evident even now, on nuclear proliferation and climate change; 
energy’ security and counter-terrorism; cyberspace and the Arctic. Russia, of course, will not 
deliver Iran, bur it is a key partner in any effort to bring rhe Iranian nuclear problem to 
peaceful resolution. Moscow will not decide the outcome in Afghanistan, but it helps with 
the U.S./NATO transit there and is able to contribute to an eventual settlement there. 
Russia will not solve the world’s energy issues, but it can lx? helpful, from Europe to East 
Asia to the Arctic. 

In the end, one needs to ask oneself a question: What is rhe future that we want? If one 
wants a whole and peaceful Europe, one needs to build an inclusive security’ community’, a 
common security space. Europe’s general prosperity can be helped by a common economic 
space, a continent-size free trade area and WTO membership for all. A freer Europe means 
the rule of law firmly established in all its countries, democracy through participation, and 
adherence to international norms and commitments. It can be helped by visa-free travel and 
open exchanges. The future is shaped by decisions taken today. 

To motivate movement toward the desired future, we also need a new narrative. Not rhe 
divisive one of the Cold War days, which is heard today sometimes; and not the rosy one of 
the immediate post-CoId War, that hoped to do away with differences. The Americans, in 
view of their global role, need to think about broadening the community’ of responsible 
stakeholders, specifically to include Russia: the Europeans, about finally reuniting their 
family, which remains incomplete and thus insecure; and the Russians, about finding, after 
all, their place and role in the world. 


Thank you. 
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Chairman Berman. Well, thank you, and thank all of you. Very 
interesting. I am going to yield myself 5 minutes. There are many 
issues to go off on, but I want to clarify two points that I am not 
sure I understand. Mr. Graham, you talk about creating a Euro- 
pean pole within NATO. Could you just describe that a little more, 
and how does that relate to an EU security activity? 

Mr. Graham. Certainly. I think we are seeing a process where 
Europe is moving toward a unified security and defense policy. Ob- 
viously, with fits and starts, and it is not going to be linear, but 
that means that increasingly we are going to find that inside 
NATO we are not going to have a discussion between or among the 
United States and dozens of other European allies. We are increas- 
ingly going to have a discussion that is between the United States 
and EU positions as EU articulates a more common policy. 

That means that the way we have gone about managing our rela- 
tionship with NATO is going to change. It will become much more 
an institution that is built around two pillars: The United States 
probably with Canada and a unified European Union. That will 
lead to certain changes in, as I said, how we manage the dialogue 
inside NATO, how we divide up the various security roles, the var- 
ious positions within our military and security structures, and so 
on. 

What I am talking about basically is the recognition that as the 
process of European Union integration moves forward, we are going 
to find ourselves facing increasingly a unified Europe inside NATO. 
That is something that we should recognize. It is something that 
I think we should foster because I believe in the long run it is good 
for the United States, and it is good for the security of Europe and 
our ability to operate with Europe in challenges beyond the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Chairman Berman. There are a lot of questions that come off of 
that, issues like EU countries that aren’t in NATO, to what the 
British and French think in the context of their entire security ar- 
rangements about subordinating some of their security forces to a 
larger European pole. 

Mr. Graham. Absolutely, but here I think the process of both 
NATO enlargement and European Union enlargement will overlap. 
There is already a tremendous overlap in membership. 

Chairman Berman. Right. 

Mr. Graham. And I can foresee a time as Europe moves toward 
a more unified position on foreign and security policy that it be- 
comes thinkable that countries like Sweden, Finland and Austria 
will themselves become members of the NATO alliance, so again, 
this is not something that describes the situation now. It is a direc- 
tion in which we are moving. I think it is a direction that the 
United States for our own interest ought to encourage. It shouldn’t 
be something that we should resist. 

Chairman Berman. All right. Ms. McNamara, you talked about 
strengthening Article V commitments. Now, I thought I heard a 
very fascinating concept in terms of the ranking member’s opening 
comments regarding Article V obligations and the participation of 
individual members of NATO and to what extent we are going to 
review Article V obligations differently based on how individual 
NATO members are meeting common threats and participating in 
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that, but, Ms. McNamara, what do you mean by strengthening Ar- 
ticle V? 

Ms. McNamara. Article V is the heart and soul of NATO. 

Chairman Berman. Yes. 

Ms. McNamara. If you don’t have Article V, then you don’t have 
NATO in my opinion. 

Chairman Berman. We do have Article V. 

Ms. McNamara. Yes. In terms of making it credible, it is no se- 
cret that Central and Eastern Europe have some nervousness at 
the moment about whether their security concerns are taken as se- 
riously as Western Europe. In terms of what Article V means, and 
I think it will evolve in this strategic concept, but at the moment 
it means more military exercises, it means more investment, more 
officer exchanges. Those sorts of things are all valuable, they are 
all credible, but it is also a political thing, and I think politics real- 
ly does play a part within NATO, and I think unless Central and 
Eastern Europe feels part of the conversation on an equal level. 

As long as they don’t feel an equal partner in this conversation, 
then I think Article V cannot be credible. In terms of one of the 
worst things we can do for Article V, it is try and make NATO look 
like the European Union. I think that would be a disaster, and 
having an EU Corps within NATO I think goes to what Henry Kis- 
singer said. He said if we have a European Corps, then America 
loses out in the conversations that matter the most because the 
conversation is brought to America that has already been con- 
cluded by the Europeans. 

Chairman Berman. Unfortunately, my own time has expired be- 
fore I ever got to the questions I really wanted to ask, but thank 
you. The ranking member I yield 5 minutes. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I wish 
to comment on assertions that Russia has been helpful with Iran. 
Russian entities for years have facilitated the advancement of 
Iran’s missile and conventional weapons capability. Russia is 
poised to sell advanced missile defense systems to Iran. During the 
last Congress, we had to make changes to the Iran-North Korea- 
Syria Nonproliferation Act because a certification could not be met, 
that is that the President could not certify that Russian entities 
were not in fact continuing to provide equipment, materials, tech- 
nology and other assistance to Iran’s nuclear, chemical, biological 
and advanced-weapons programs. 

Russia, with China, has been one of the biggest obstacles to se- 
curing comprehensive crippling sanctions at the U.N. Security 
Council against the Iranian regime. Are these the actions that we 
deem to be helpful? Rhetorical assurances from the Russian leader- 
ship on Iran do not negate all of the other Russian policies that un- 
dermine European and global security and stability and in turn 
threaten U.S. security interests. 

Today, as I look at Russia’s actions, I am reminded of what Win- 
ston Churchill called in the 1920s and 1930s as “The Gathering 
Storm.” We all know what happened when such warnings were ig- 
nored, and hopefully we will not repeat those mistakes today with 
Russia. 

Ms. McNamara, I wanted to ask you this question: Last Sep- 
tember, President Obama decided, as we know, to abandon the es- 
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tablished plans to deploy missile defense components in Poland and 
the Czech Republic which were aimed at countering potential long- 
range missile threats emanating from Iran. 

The previous plan had been unanimously endorsed by the NATO 
alliance at its summit in Bucharest in April 2008. Despite this de- 
cision, which was viewed by many as a step to appease Moscow, 
Russia is now complaining that Romania and Bulgaria have ex- 
pressed a willingness to host missile defense components on their 
territory. Russia is also linking the issue of missile defense to the 
signing of the next START treaty. Could you please comment on 
Russia’s strategy in regard to the issue of missile defense and its 
possible implications for the national security interests of the 
United States and our allies in Europe? 

Ms. McNamara. Thank you very much. The abandonment of the 
third site missile defense agreement came at a very, very unfortu- 
nate time. It came on the 70th anniversary of the Soviet’s invasion 
of Poland. I think it was a little tone-deaf to come out on this day. 
There is no doubt that the Czech Republic felt as if a dirty deal 
had been done, as if they had been traded away for the prospect 
of a future START agreement with Russia, and we still haven’t ac- 
tually got that agreement. 

For Russia, there is no doubt their objections to a third site were 
not because it was worried about its strategic security interests. 
They knew very well that the third site couldn’t harm them in any 
way. What it was about was what their stated policy is; the zone 
of privileged interest. They view they have a sphere of influence. 
I mean, you would have to be in a coma to think that it is sur- 
prising now that they are objecting to Romania or Bulgaria or any 
other Central or Eastern European or former satellite republic 
being involved in the phase adaptive approach. 

I think when I talk about things on a political level, this is en- 
tirely political. I don’t think Russia’s objections were at all security- 
based. I think they were political. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, and I just have a little time. I 
wanted to ask the panelists if France and Russia are currently ne- 
gotiating a sale of one or more of France’s Mistral amphibious as- 
sault warships to Russia as well as a license for Russia to produce 
additional such vessels in its own shipbuilding facilities. If this con- 
tract is finalized, it would be the first time that a member of NATO 
has sold to Russia such a major weapons system. What message 
would this sale send to our allies, namely in the Baltic States? To 
anyone. 

Ms. McNamara. I think it would be an absolute disaster. I think 
in the words of a Russian general it will take us 40 minutes to do 
in Georgia what previously took us 22 hours to do, and those 22 
hours were very, very valuable because that is what got the conflict 
on the front page of the international media and finally got Russia 
to back off, so I think the sale of this goes against everything that 
NATO is about, and it also goes against what the EU about. The 
EU has a code of conduct for arms sales, and one of the features 
of that is that you are not meant to jeopardize regional stability, 
and this would increase instability. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Chairman Berman. The time of the ranking member has ex- 
pired. The gentleman from Massachusetts. It is the intention of the 
chair depending on the time we finish the first round to have a sec- 
ond round and get reactions to many of these issues. Mr. Delahunt? 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. I would just like to note my disagreement 
with the conclusion that has been articulated about Russia invad- 
ing Georgia when the EU itself, its envoy, concluded otherwise. I 
think it is important to state that for the record because it keeps 
getting repeated, and it takes on a certain validity and legitimacy 
that it doesn’t deserve, but I don’t want to focus anymore on that. 
I want to go to Mr. Trenin’s concept of obsession and a certain psy- 
chology here. 

You, Mr. Trenin, talk about missile defense as being an oppor- 
tunity to be a game changer in terms of the psychology that you 
refer to and presumably the obsession. What were, and I will ask 
the Ambassador to comment on this, the obsession that Russia has 
in terms of its national security, and I think we have to empathetic 
here. Whether it is real or not, it does create a fear that there is 
an encroachment that could threaten the national security inter- 
ests of Russia. 

How did this obsession evolve, and why is missile defense a po- 
tential game changer in terms of the psychology that currently ex- 
ists, Mr. Trenin and Ambassador Ischinger? You don’t have to pay 
any attention to him. That is you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Trenin. Mr. Delahunt, thank you for your question. I think 
if you are certainly in Moscow, a lot of people at least would feel 
you are being surrounded by the United States, that you have very 
little power and the alliances to which you do not belong and which 
harken back to the days of the Cold War keep expanding. I do not 
share that view, but I understand the sentiments of those who are 
responsible for Russia’s strategic assessment and Russia’s foreign 
and security policy. 

The one important paragraph in the Russian national security 
strategy says that the biggest military threat potentially to the 
Russian Federation is the United States acquiring through building 
missile defenses a first-strike capability against Russia. To me this 
is a fantasy that has little relevance to today’s world. Now, this is 
an official statement, and this statement underlies Russian stra- 
tegic thinking and Russia’s defense policy. 

Now, if you build a missile defense system which is operated 
jointly by the United States, Russia and Europe, then this can no 
longer be advanced, this can no longer be supported, this should be 
out of the Russian military doctrine and out of the Russian na- 
tional security strategy. 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Chairman, I only have 1 minute left, and I 
want to ask the Ambassador to comment. 

Ambassador Ischinger. Thank you very much. First of all, I do 
not disagree in any way with what was just said by Mr. Trenin. 
I would just like to point out that in the original concept more than 
a decade ago when we created the NATO-Russia Council as a coun- 
terweight to the idea of NATO enlargement, a balancing act, the 
idea was that this would be underpinned or supplemented by 
shared projects in many different areas which were listed at the 
time. 
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Not much has been achieved in terms of doing things together, 
certainly not in any sphere that is relevant to military concerns 
and worries, which is why I believe that Mr. Trenin is correct in 
pointing out that a shared effort in the ballistic missile defense 
area could be a game changer. It would actually force people to 
abandon the classic zero-sum thinking and move into win-win 
types of thinking, which is where we should be moving. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
join Mr. Delahunt in setting the record straight. A Russian military 
retaliation against a Georgian breaking of a long-term truce by 
sending their military into Ossetia and Abkhazia would be no dif- 
ferent in my mind than a United States military action against 
Serbia if it launched its troops into Kosovo. We shouldn’t have a 
double standard here. The double standard is very clear. 

We demand Russia accept that Kosovo is independent, but no, 
when it comes to people who don’t want to be part of Georgia, now 
we insist that they be forced to remain part of Georgia and that 
Georgia has a right to use military force. It is ridiculous. If we are 
going to have to be friends with Russia, they have to know that we 
have a single standard for them and for us. That standard should 
be truth, truth, and we haven’t heard that when it comes to Geor- 
gia as my friend says, a repeated distortion of what happened 
there. 

Let me note I went to the Reagan Library this weekend with my 
children. Excuse me, not the library, the ranch, up there at Ronald 
Reagan’s ranch, and I was ushered up there because of course I 
was a former speech writer for the President, and I have been up 
to the ranch during the days when Reagan was there, and there 
was a picture that I saw prominently displayed at the ranch, and 
it was a picture of President Reagan and Gorbachev and their fam- 
ilies who were there. Reagan brought the Gorbachevs up, and let 
me note that is after a lifetime of being anti-Soviet on Ronald Rea- 
gan’s part. 

He invited Gorbachev up, and there was Gorbachev and Reagan, 
and Reagan had given Gorbachev a cowboy hat, and if you look 
real close at the picture, Gorbachev had the cowboy hat on back- 
wards. Let us note that it was an obsession about the Cold War 
that seems to still be preventing us from moving forward with the 
type of relations that we need to have with Russia on our part and 
on the Russian’s part as we have heard today. Missile defense, 
what Ronald Reagan championed and which I wrote numerous 
speeches with him on and worked with him on those speeches was 
very clear. 

Ronald Reagan thought of missile defense as a way to end the 
Cold War and as potentially a method of cooperating with our 
former enemies. He made that very clear, and the fact that we put 
a missile defense system in place that was clearly aimed at Russia 
was a total rejection of what Reagan’s vision missile defense was, 
and I would agree with the witnesses, Mr. Chairman, when they 
say that missile defense 

Chairman Berman. Some of the witnesses. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Some of the witnesses when they say that 
missile defense is something that could be used as a vehicle to 
overcome this obsession on both sides, in Moscow and in Wash- 
ington, and also let me add Ronald Reagan did not want to have 
huge mountains of nuclear weapons, and if we have a missile de- 
fense system coupled with a logical and rational reduction of nu- 
clear weapons so that we don’t have to waste money, limited de- 
fense dollars on weapons that will never be used, I think that 
would go a long way toward making this a more peaceful world, 
and I would hope that our administration follows that course. I 
have 1 minute for anyone who disagreed on the panel or disagreed 
with what I had to say. 

Chairman Berman. Go right ahead. 

Ms. McNamara. I don’t want to disagree. I just want to say mis- 
sile defense, one of the original architects of the concept of missile 
defense was actually Winston Churchill when the V— 2 rockets were 
raining down on London, and for him then I think missile defense 
is very much what the motivating factor should be today. It should 
be a protect and defend strategy, and if Russia wants to be part 
of that, then okay, but we look at the third site, there is this I 
think unfair bias that the third site was directed against Russia. 
It was absolutely nothing of the sort, and Russia knew that, and 
there was also deep verification measures within the third site so 
that Russia could absolutely be 110 percent sure that third site 
wasn’t a threat against them. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, we did not plan that missile defense 
system with cooperation with Russia, and if they ended up with 
some sort of missile defense system on our border, we would prob- 
ably feel a little bit upset about it as well, as well as of course cre- 
ating a military alliance that went right up to our border. If we 
have a chance for future peace, we have to be a partner with Rus- 
sia against China and radical Islam, or we lose. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. I as- 
sume there was no picture at the ranch of President Reagan and 
Prime Minister Thatcher, but 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes, there was. In fact, there was a picture 
of the Prime Minister. 

Chairman Berman. Thank you for clarifying that. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. She wasn’t wearing a cowboy hat, however. 

Chairman Berman. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Scott, is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to get your 
reaction to something. As I mentioned earlier, I am a member of 
the NATO Parliamentary Assembly, and I am one of the General 
Rapporteurs there, and as such, I have been asked to do a paper 
and lead a discussion on Russia, the NATO, this new strategic alli- 
ance, and in that discussion, in that paper, which we will do this 
coming May in I think either Belarus or Latvia, I will make that 
recommendation that we offer membership to Russia in NATO for 
some of the very pressing reasons that we mention on this com- 
mittee. 

It seems very illogical for us to move with a new strategic con- 
cept for NATO given this new opportunity, this new window when 
every basic issue, energy security, cyberspace, the high north, the 
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climate change, missile defense, all of these. Russia, the largest 
country in the north Atlantic should be at that table. In that re- 
gard, I would like to take benefit of your joint expertise to share 
with us what the response you feel will be, what some of the chal- 
lenges and problems might be and the reaction from the member- 
ship from your perspective if you could. Maybe I will start with 
you, Ambassador, and certainly Ms. McNamara on extending mem- 
bership to Russia in NATO. 

Ambassador Ischinger. Thank you. Thank you very much. First, 
let me say, as I said in my opening statement, I believe this is an 
important point whose time has come, but we need to make it clear 
that all we can do is explain that there is a door that is open. Rus- 
sia will have to walk through that door and would need to accept 
the conditionalities and the principles that govern our Trans- 
atlantic Alliance. In other words, this is not an invitation without 
a certain number of clearly established conditions. 

In principle, I certainly share the view that this is a point that 
should be made in the context of the future strategic concept be- 
cause there is in my view no better way than to express our contin- 
ued commitment to this fundamental idea of Europe whole, free 
and united provided that Russia can meet the conditions. Thank 
you. 

Ms. McNamara. Russia does not want to and will never want to 
join NATO. They have stated on several occasions that they 
thought NATO should be abolished when the Warsaw Pact was 
abolished, so I like the idea that we have this hand of friendship 
out to them, but I think Mr. Ambassador is right. The North Atlan- 
tic Treaty itself says any European country or North American 
country that abides by the rules of NATO, the door is open to them. 

We have a permanent open-door policy, so I don’t think the prob- 
lem is opening the door. The problem is Russia doesn’t want to 
walk through it, and if you look at the things that we hold dear, 
not using energy as a weapon, not resolving your conflicts by mili- 
tary means, territorial integrity, not using cyber attacks, respecting 
human rights, on all of these things Russia is failing at the mo- 
ment, and so they don’t qualify to get in, so I think we don’t need 
to say Russia needs to get into NATO. All we need to do is reaffirm 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which I think is one of the best written 
treaties in the world. 

We stand behind the fact that NATO has an open-door policy, 
but it is my expert testimony that Russia has no intentions of 
walking through the door. 

Mr. Graham. While I agree sort of long term that what we want 
to see is Russia part of NATO, I think the offer at this point actu- 
ally will focus the discussion more on what the conditions are for 
getting in becomes an ideological debate of some sort that actually 
detracts attention away from what we ought to be doing at this 
point, and that is looking at areas of concrete cooperation between 
NATO and Russia. We have talked about some already, but I think 
the concrete cooperation is the key. 

That is what builds the trust. That creates the habits of coopera- 
tion that makes thinkable over the longer term NATO trans- 
forming itself into a Pan-European security organization, but I do 
think if you make the offer to Russia now, you will find yourself 
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side-tracked in a discussion of what that really means, which I 
think is a waste of valuable time. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. I am 
going to recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. I yield 5 min- 
utes. We have a vote going on. We will have to take a short recess 
to make those votes. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and let me 
thank our panel for their great and incisive insights today. Mr. 
Graham, you spoke of the unified defense policy for the EU, and 
I am wondering if you might speak to the issue of lessons learned 
from the Balkan War. I, like many colleagues, made trip after trip. 
I was actually in Vukovar immediately prior to its fall, and I re- 
member during the Bush administration, and it carried right into 
the Clinton administration, there was always talk about let Europe 
handle it. 

Right where you sit, and I chaired the hearing, and we had the 
translator when Mladic and the Dutch peacekeepers sold out 
Srebrenica, killing over 8,000 people in a matter of just a few days, 
and I am hoping that lessons learned from that are being very judi- 
ciously applied. I would ask you to speak to that. In follow up to 
the question about whether or not Russia should be invited into 
NATO, what do you consider the risks to be with regards to China? 
The border between China and Russia obviously is thousands of 
miles long. 

The population density on the Chinese side vis-a-vis the Russian 
side is something in the order of 250:1 in many places. There is oc- 
casionally a fire fight of incursion that occurs, and even though 
they may have mutual agreements right now, there are potential 
cinder blocks or sparks that could ignite into a war. That would 
then bring NATO and by extension obviously the United States 
into a war with China. Is that a concern? If you could speak to that 
very quickly. 

Finally, I have co-chaired or chaired the OSCE Helsinki Commis- 
sion here. I have been on the commission since 1983 and strongly 
oppose the Kazakhs getting the chair and office at the OSCE be- 
cause of their human rights beliefs, which are not good. The 
Kazakh government has sought to de-emphasize human rights be- 
cause of security and their closeness to Russia. Is that a concern 
that you might share — as to whether or not they change by taking 
the Russian view of the OSCE and its many principles in trying to 
change it? We have had a major fight with Russia trying to under- 
mine what was the consensus for years. Mr. Graham? 

Mr. Graham. Yes, very briefly on Balkans. Obviously, in the 
1990s the Europeans didn’t cover themselves with glory in those 
series of events, and the United States did play an important role 
in putting together the final settlements. The point is that we need 
this to change over time, so we need to engage in a serious discus- 
sion with our European partners on the roles and responsibilities 
that Europe will assume inside Europe for European security and 
stability. I think they have learned the lessons as well, so that is 
a discussion we need to have. 

On Russian and NATO with regard to China, that is another rea- 
son why I don’t believe that we should make the offer explicit at 
this point because it does raise that issue, but through, as I said, 
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a process of concrete cooperation with the Russians, I think you put 
that issue to the side. We will also need to obviously engage with 
conversations with the Chinese going forward as to what greater 
cooperation between Russia and NATO might mean for China’s re- 
lationship both with Russia and NATO and the United States. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Trenin? 

Mr. Trenin. In my view, it is a great idea whose time is passed. 
It could have been had in the early 1990s. It could have been had 
in the early 2000s. Right now and for the foreseeable future, Rus- 
sia will not give up its strategic independence. NATO can only live 
with so much divergence and so much diversity in its ranks, and 
clearly no one wants China as it would be adversary. As to Russia- 
China relations, it is the best relationship that Russia has had 
with China in many, many years, but it is a very different relation- 
ship. 

For the first time since the two countries have known each other, 
Russia sees China as a stronger party, and Putin sees his best, 
most important achievement as President fixing every inch of the 
China-Russian border, and that speaks volumes about their friend- 
ly relationship. It is friendly, but it is very, very important that it 
is very serious. 

Ms. McNamara. Talking about the Balkans War, the EU has 
learned absolutely nothing. If you remember, when we started the 
unfortunate conflict, I am sure you remember this line: This is the 
hour of Europe. The follow up line to that was: This is not the hour 
of the Americans. For the EU, this was about their aggrandize- 
ment, not about the safety and security of the people of the Bal- 
kans. In terms of what they have learned, they said we need the 
Maastricht Treaty and then we will be able to do more. We need 
Amsterdam. Then, we need Lisbon. None of these things have done 
anything. 

Chairman Berman. Ambassador Ischinger, I am going to just 
give you an additional 30 seconds here to get your reactions. 

Ambassador Ischinger. Thank you. Well, just two very brief 
points. First of all, I think that the EU has been on an important 
learning curve because of the events in the 1990s. I believe that 
mainstream Europe continues to believe that America should con- 
tinue to consider itself and to be a European power. Even as we 
grow, we don’t want the United States to consider its own role in 
Europe to be terminated, not so. 

On the Kazakhstan issue, on the Kazakhs question because that 
has not been referred to, let me just say that I don’t think too 
many people were happy with this development for the very rea- 
sons that you outlined yourself. However, my own personal impres- 
sion has been that surprisingly or maybe not so surprisingly the 
leadership in Kazakhstan has gone out of their way to play a use- 
ful and relevant chairmanship role in the OSCE. In other words, 
I think the actual conduct has not justified the concerns that we 
had as we went into this. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
committee will recess for about 15 minutes as we take our votes, 
and then we will be back to at least give me a chance to ask the 
question I wanted to ask. 
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[Recess.] 

Chairman Berman. This is my ideal time because I am the only 
one here I have to recognize. I recognize myself for another round 
while we wait for some of my colleagues to get back from the votes. 
We have a process here sometimes where the staff suggests ques- 
tions, and one of the questions they suggested to me was one that 
says that a lot of us in the West believe — we see it in the context 
of Iran, we see it in the context of our mission in Afghanistan, 
counterterrorism — that Russia is an important actor on these kinds 
of threats that we have all alluded to in this hearing on prolifera- 
tion issues. 

We also see it as a difficult partner, and is that view of Russia 
as a “difficult partner,” is that a difference caused by the issue of 
core values? Is it caused by a different perception of the threats 
facing us? I guess I would add to the question — or is it what Mr. 
Trenin talked about — to the extent that there is a Russian obses- 
sion that — I forget his terms — it was not well placed, but it was not 
a harmless obsession with U.S. intention that therefore clouds per- 
ceptions and maybe comes across as separate from core values. 

What is the cause of the difficulties of the incredible amount of 
work that seems to have to be done to sometimes get a true part- 
nership on these major threats. Any of you? Ambassador, did you 
want to start? 

Ambassador Ischinger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will be 
happy to start. I just offer one or two observations. I believe it is 
correct to find in many areas Russian behavior as that of a difficult 
partner, certainly not an easy partner. Russia has not been known 
to say yes and amen to each and every proposal that we have 
made. I do not share the view that the reasons for this lie pri- 
marily in different perceptions on values. I believe that the funda- 
mental reason why Russia has been a difficult partner is that Rus- 
sia tends to define its interests in a very straightforward manner. 

Russian interests are Russian interests, and the additional prob- 
lem has been, and I believe I alluded to this earlier, is that there 
has been a tendency to believe that whatever is good for NATO or 
for that matter the United States, cannot possibly be good for Rus- 
sia, this is thinking in zero-sum terms. I believe we would see Rus- 
sia to be a less difficult partner if we managed to create more mu- 
tual trust, and if we manage to create in the way that Russia deals 
with us and we deal with Russia more of a thinking in win-win 
terms. 

Russia knows that it is not in Russia’s interest for Iran to be a 
military nuclear power, but I am certain that there are a number 
of strategists in Moscow who are not interested in giving on the sil- 
ver platter so to speak a dramatic international political victory to 
the United States so long as more fundamental issues between the 
United States and Russia have not been resolved, so I believe this 
zero-sum thinking is one of the reasons, which has made it more 
difficult than it should be to reach common positions. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. Well, unfortunately, my time has expired. I 
may be able to get back to this. Although, I just want to point out 
the ranking member raised this specific issue of Iran and Russia, 
and in a sense you are giving your thoughts about why that is so. 
The only person here who has not yet had a chance to question is 
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the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Tanner, so he is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Tanner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your pa- 
tience. Voting is a necessary inconvenience around here unfortu- 
nately, but thank you for your patience. I just have I guess one 
question, two parts. The stumbling block to many with respect to 
moving ahead with a United States-NATO-Russia relationship is 
the situation in Georgia. I have a slightly different version of 
events than have been expressed here. Well, not slightly, but a dif- 
ferent version. 

Regardless of that, it appears to many that the situation in 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia or the Russian behavior there is in 
violation of the Sarkozy agreement, and until we get that resolved, 
it is sort of difficult to move in the direction I think we all want 
to see us go. If that is the stumbling block that many that share 
my opinion believe it to be, how and what is the best form in your 
opinion to address this, NATO, U.N., OSCE, EU, a combination of 
all of the above? I guess to all of you or to those who wish to re- 
spond, how do we move this ball down the field? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trenin. Mr. Tanner, I think that before we finally resolve 
the issue, which I think will take a long time, and it is not clear 
to me how the issue will be resolved. What is clear to me as I look 
into the future is that Georgia will probably not be restored in the 
border in which the international community recognizes it, but that 
is for the future. I think we need to make sure that there is no war 
again. I think we need to make sure there is no fighting, there are 
no shootings on the border, and I think that it is no accident as 
people say that in the past 15 months the situation in Georgia and 
around Georgia has been relatively calm. 

There hasn’t been a single major incident, and this is not an acci- 
dent. People worked on that, and I think the Russians recognize 
the commitment of this administration in Washington to trans- 
parency in their relations with Georgia and the fact of that rela- 
tionship on Russia. I think there are fewer Russian fears than 
there used to be, and I think this is all for the good, and let me 
say just one thing. The very idea of Russia recognizing Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia was predicated on the fear of a war of revenge 
wages by Georgia and fully supported by the United States of 
America. 

They only recognize that in order to deter what they thought was 
another, but more serious, attack on them supported by the United 
States. Otherwise, it was foolish for the Russians to recognize 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia, just tied their hands, but that is a 
product of fears and misjudgment but based on a high-degree of 
mistrust between Moscow and Washington in the times of the pre- 
vious administration. 

Ms. McNamara. Really, the only thing I think I agree with Mr. 
Trenin on is that I think we are going to go through a very, very 
long time before this dispute gets solved. Where I depart from him, 
whether you think Georgia was to blame or not, and I have serious 
reservations about the EU’s report, I think the EU report should 
be renamed blame the victim. That is the only credibility that re- 
port had. The disproportionate use of force by Russia and their uni- 
lateral recognition thereafter was hugely provocative, and they 
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have also militarized the region heavily, 10,000 Russian troops, five 
bases. This is not really the actions of someone who wants to re- 
solve this peacefully going forward. 

However, I think we are sending mixed messages. On the one 
hand, we are saying Georgia is an ally, they are going to get into 
NATO someday, but on the other hand, the Americans won’t even 
entertain upgrading Georgia military equipment to help them in 
Afghanistan, and of course Georgia was one of the first countries 
to respond when President Obama outlined his new counter-insur- 
gency strategy for Afghanistan. I think the Americans need to 
make it very clear that Georgia is an ally of the United States, and 
I think there needs to be a little bit more energy on the part of the 
United States. In terms 

Chairman Berman. I am sorry. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. That is the problem with 5 minutes. It goes by fast. The 
gentleman from California, Mr. Costa, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. A couple of dif- 
ferent questions that are related to one another with regards to 
this discussion we have been having this morning with Russia. The 
Kremlin has been described both during the Soviet era and now 
today as a bit of a puzzle palace to say the least, and I am still 
trying to get a better understanding as to the decision-making 
process as they transition with a new President. Clearly, it seems 
to be that the Prime Minister is still involved to a high degree in 
the different factions that are taking place. 

How would the four of you describe the decision-making process 
taking place today within the Kremlin as it relates to these very 
foreign affairs issues that we are talking about? Multiple factions? 
Different camps? Different schools of thoughts? Who wants to 
start? Yes, Mr. Trenin. 

Mr. Trenin. Well, thank you, sir. I believe on the important 
issues dealing with foreign and security policy there is a shared re- 
sponsibility by the President and the Prime Minister, but clearly 
the Prime Minister is the leading actor in this duo, and on all im- 
portant foreign policy issues, he weighs in very heavily, so it is Mr. 
Putin, but as far as the execution of foreign policy is concerned, 
Medvedev is the man who fully assumes the presidential duties, so 
you have an interesting and strange, almost unheard of situation 
in Russia in which you have dual leadership, but there is leader- 
ship within that dual leadership, and it clearly belongs to the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Costa. Do you see it continuing to change? 

Mr. Trenin. Well, I see Mr. Putin being almost as influential 
today as when he was president of the Russian Federation. 

Mr. Costa. Ms. McNamara, do you agree? 

Ms. McNamara. I absolutely agree. I think the decision making 
is opaque, but it is transparent from the point of view that we all 
know that Putin is in charge, and I don’t think he is going any- 
where. This is deeply undemocratic. I think going to this broader 
question of decision making and where they are going, Russia is 
not the enemy, that they are a strategic competitor, and I think 
going to the heart of the relationship is the fact that United States 
and Russian interest core values and threat perception fundamen- 
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tally differ, and I think until we realize that, we are not going to 
get a partnership going forward that we want. 

Mr. Costa. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Ischinger. I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Costa. Okay. 

Ambassador Ischinger. Except to the very last point if I may? 
I believe that strategically there is a convergence of interest be- 
tween the West and Russia. There are very few central challenges 
that I can think of that we can solve and address without Russia 
in a meaningful way, and there are very few issues that Russia can 
resolve without cooperation with the West. That is the challenge 
that we should focus on and explore as best we can. 

Mr. Costa. Mr. Graham? 

Mr. Graham. Yes, I agree with what is said about Mr. Medvedev 
and Mr. Putin, but I would add a further point that we tend not 
to focus on. Much depends on what type of information the top de- 
cision makers are getting, both Medvedev and Putin, and obviously 
there are a number of different sources, a number of different fac- 
tions, if you will, within the Russian Government, within their 
military, security services, foreign policy organizations that pass in- 
formation forward that provide the basis for decision making, 
whether it be Putin or Medvedev. 

What we have found is that much of the information that is 
passed forward from our perspective actually distorts what our 
policies are, what our intentions are and what we are actually 
doing in the world, and this is another argument for much more 
intense engagement with the Russians using the channels that we 
have, creating channels that provide us as much direct access to 
the senior leaders and also those that pass up the information. 

Mr. Costa. Don’t you think that is internally within Russia de- 
liberately done by many? 

Mr. Graham. Well, look, I mean, there are numbers of opponents 
to better relations between Russian and the West within the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy. 

Mr. Costa. Okay. 

Mr. Graham. But there are also a number of people that would 
be prefer to have better relations, and we need to understand that 
is a reality, we need to deal with it, but I think it is incumbent 
upon us to pass as much information forward on our positions as 
possible. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Chairman Berman. Time of the gentleman has expired. I yield 
to the ranking member 5 minutes. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much for the time, Mr. Chair- 
man. As you know, I have a resolution, House Resolution 982, call- 
ing on France not to proceed with such ship sales to Russia, which 
I have referred to in my previous questions. This issue is of tre- 
mendous importance to our allies in the Baltic States, and our 
friends in Georgia, and I would ask that you give your full consid- 
eration, Mr. Chairman, to consider House Resolution 982 at the 
next committee markup. It is no commitment your considering it. 

Chairman Berman. I got distracted. Remind me of what H. Res. 
982 is? I am bad with numbers. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. It is the measure dealing with the French 
sale of ships to Russia that I had referred to in my previous set 
of questions. 

Chairman Berman. Yes, you did. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. I also would like to ask 
unanimous consent if I could to insert into the record at this point 
the text of a bipartisan letter that I and 70 other Members of Con- 
gress sent to President Obama last December, asking that he focus 
on the important issue of the murders of Russian reporters, activ- 
ists and lawyers in his discussion with the Russian leadership. 

Chairman Berman. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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CouguesfS of tlje ®tiiiteb States* 

ffintflliiigton, 53C 20515 
December 11, 2009 


The Honorable Barack H. Obama 
President of the United States 
The White House 
1600 Pennsylvania Ave, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President, 

We are writing to express concern regarding the alarming situation facing proponents of 
human rights and the rule of law in the Russian Federation. 

As you know, Natalya Estemirova, a prize-winning human rights activist in Russia’s 
volatile North Caucasus region, was found murdered in Ingushetia on July 15 lh after 
being kidnapped from her home in neighboring Chechnya. Sadly, Estemirova’s brutal 
murder selves as yet another startling example of the pattern of murders of journalists and 
human rights activists in Russia. Estemirova in fact worked with the late journalist Anna 
Politkovskaya, a prominent critic of the Russian government’s human rights abuses in 
Chechnya, who was herself murdered in Moscow in 2006, and with Politkovskaya’s 
attorney, Stanislav Markelov, who was shot to death earlier this year along with 
opposition newspaper reporter Anastasia Baburova. Russian authorities have yet to solve 
those murders or those of other independent journalists and human rights activists. 
Considering such troubling instances of the use of mortal force against reporters and 
activists, international media watchdog groups view Russia as one of the most dangerous 
places in the world for working journalists. 

Estemirova and many other human rights activists and journalists who have been 
murdered in Russia have worked to expose the involvement of government authorities in 
massive human rights abuses in the North Caucasus. In fact, earlier this month. 

Memorial, a Russian human rights group, and Human Rights Watch issued a report 
accusing Russian and Chechen local authorities of severe human rights violations in 
Chechnya. 

On a related matter regarding human rights and the rule of law in Russia, we are 
concerned about the designation of Vladislav Surkov to serve as the Russian 
government’s representative in the new U.S.-Russia Working Group on Civil Society, 
part of the bilateral presidential commission to be established under an agreement 
between you and President Medvedev. Mr. Surkov is reportedly one of the masterminds 
behind Russia’s authoritative policies of the past years, which have resulted in the 
Kremlin consolidating its power, restricting activities of political opposition parties and 
cracking down on independent media and NGOs. Further, Mr. Surkov’s designation has 
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been strongly criticized in an open letter signed by over twenty of Russia’s leading 
human rights activists. 

The United States should not participate in any such Working Group on Civil Society 
unless and until the Russian government has taken concrete, verifiable steps to address 
the significant shortcomings in its treatment of political and media freedoms in Russia. 
Having the Russian government replace Mr. Surkov as the co-chair of the Working 
Group on Civil Society with someone who has not been involved in establishing 
oppressive and undemocratic policies in Russia would be a positive starting point in that 
regard. 

We ask that your Administration raise with the appropriate officials of the Russian 
government and with officials of the leading member-states of the European Union, the 
critical issue of the continuing murders in Russia of independent journalists, lawyers and 
human rights activists such as Ms. Estemirova. 

Mr. President, in closing, we respectfully request that you and members of your 
administration take these extremely troubling and important matters into consideration as 
you formulate and implement United States foreign policy towards Russia, and that you 
demand immediate steps by the Russian government to end what appears to be 
government-sponsored repression. 


We look forward to working with you and members of your Administration on these and 
other important matters. 




Member of Congress Co-Chair 

Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. And to the panelists: Regarding 
the arms sales to Georgia — do you think that the United States or 
other NATO allies should sell strictly defensive weapons to Georgia 
to help that country deter another potential attack on its territory 
by Russia? I know that we have differing views on the earlier at- 
tack. Do you think that the United States and other NATO allies 
should sell strictly defensive weapons to Georgia to help that coun- 
try deter another potential attack? 

Ms. McNamara. Well, I think arms sales should be based on 
general principles. America decides to sell arms to certain countries 
and have different trade treaties with different countries depending 
on how trustworthy they are, how much technology they want to 
transfer, et cetera, et cetera. If we have decided that Georgia is an 
ally, then I don’t see why not. However, one of the things you do 
have to consider in any arms sale is regional stability. 

If we think Georgia is an ally and can contribute to regional sta- 
bility, then okay, but I think you have to look at it on a case-by- 
case basis, but I see absolutely no objection to selling them defen- 
sive weapons, and we mustn’t forget as well that NATO has stated 
on the record that they do view Georgia as a future member of the 
alliance. We have the NATO-Georgia Commission. They are a spe- 
cial ally if you want to put it that way. 

They don’t have the membership action plan, but they are a spe- 
cial ally, and we have designated them 1 day to be a full member, 
so I find it pretty objectionable that we are thinking about selling 
an assault ship to Russia, but we won’t give defense weapons to 
Georgia. I find it quite unconscionable on some level. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Amen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would 
yield to you. 

Chairman Berman. Any other panelists want to answer? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Trenin. Thank you. I think one needs to consider that from 
the standpoint of Georgia, Russia occupies the territories in 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia, and from the standpoint of Georgia, 
the most important duty of the Georgian Government is to restore 
the territorial integrity of the Georgian state. As people sell arms 
to Georgia, they need to consider that those arms may be used in 
the ways that a sovereign government in Georgia would decide to 
use them, and that I think is a major concern that should be 
weighing on people’s minds. 

Ms. McNamara. I think if Georgia uses defensive weapons to de- 
fend itself, then that is a good thing. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Yes, sir? Mr. Graham? 

Mr. Graham. Yes, just briefly on this. I mean, you always have 
to be concerned about the consequences. I would pick up on what 
Dmitri Trenin says. If you are going to make the sale, you have to 
have to have some sort of sense of what the Georgian Government 
is going to do with them, and no matter what we may think about 
what the Russians have done or may do, the fact of the matter is 
that as in August 2008, the United States is not prepared to do 
anything militarily, and if you get involved in another shooting 
conflict, it will redound to our disadvantage. 

Ambassador Ischinger. Just one sentence. Thank you. If, as I 
believe, our key job is to try to build trust and the working rela- 
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tionship with Russia, I would advise restraint, and I would support 
the considerations offered by Dmitri and by Tom. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, very much, to all of you. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. If you will excuse me, I have to attend another 
event. 

Chairman Berman. I understand. Thank you very much. All 
right. Yes. We are now on second rounds. Okay. Mr. Scott is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Ambassador, in your remarks, you men- 
tioned that we need to rethink what security means in terms of our 
dealings with Russia, and I think you used the words it needs to 
be rethought from a standpoint of from each other to with each 
other, and you see, that is sort of where I think we have got to be 
useful going forward, find those areas that we can work together 
on, Russia, the United States and NATO. I think that has to be the 
arrangement. 

I don’t think it should be Russia and the United States without 
incorporating the role of NATO. I think that NATO to do anything 
other than that rushes itself off the cliff of irrelevancy. How can 
you rethink a new strategic concept for NATO, and you are leaving 
Russia on the sidelines when it is Russia plays such a critical role 
in every major feature and concern? The whole issue of energy, 
their use of energy as a political weapon, how can that be dealt 
with with Russia in isolation? 

The fear within the European countries themselves are divided 
of that. It just seems to me that common sense says we have got 
to find a way to rethink and reinvent this. I am reminded of the 
advice that Frank Sinatra gave the answer to the question that 
asked Frank Sinatra why have you been on top, the ’30s, the ’40s, 
the ’50s, the ’60s, even into the ’80s up to the time near his death 
he was packing them in in Madison Square Garden, and when the 
question was put to Frank Sinatra why have you lasted, Frank Si- 
natra simply said because I have constantly reinvented myself, and 
so how do we move forward with this in getting a way to do this. 

Pointedly, I want to ask you a question about that, but really 
where are the problem areas within Russia? What is the thinking 
on one side or the other and what is that reasoning? Where is the 
resistance within the European block at we need to work with? 
Why not identify these problem areas to a greater cooperation and 
try to defeat these, and most of them from my experience in deal- 
ing with this issue is simply fear, and leadership requires that you 
have the boldness to lead, and that succumbs the fear. Where do 
we start with this, and where are the problem areas that are pre- 
venting us from this corporation? 

Ambassador Ischinger. You raise a key issue, and I am sure the 
other panelists have their own views. My view would be that one 
of the areas that we should focus on are those areas where mis- 
trust is greatest, and for a number of reasons, mistrust appears to 
be significantly greater on the military side than in some other 
areas. This is why I believe that measures which would create an 
atmosphere and a culture of cooperation of shared objectives would 
be helpful. That can be done, for example, in the very large area 
of arms control where I am pleased to see that the United States 
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has taken initiatives and is working hard to move forward, but 
that is an area that is larger than just the START follow-on treaty. 

I happen to believe that one of the biggest challenges for the 
West, one of the biggest global challenges is the prevention of fur- 
ther nuclear proliferation. If we wish to strengthen the global non- 
proliferation regime, we need, if we can, to have Russia on our side 
as a partner in an effort to strengthen the treaty, to make the up 
coming review conference a success and not a dismal failure like 
the one that we had 5 years ago, et cetera, et cetera, so military 
and arms control and proliferation would be my issue number one. 
Others are not unimportant, but would have to be in the back seat. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman is expired. The 
gentleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Again, 
I would suggest that the misrepresentation of Russia’s military re- 
taliation against Georgia’s invasion of Ossetia and Abkhazia has 
not done the cause of world peace or the cause of more cooperation 
between our countries’ service. Let us note that the Russian mili- 
tary action was preceded by the Georgian military attack, which 
violated a long-term truce, and while I certainly would agree that 
it was a disproportionate response, let us note such a dispropor- 
tionate response could be predicted if Serbia sends their military 
into Kosovo. 

Chairman Berman. Would the gentleman yield just for 1 second? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. As long as it is not off my time. 

Chairman Berman. It is only 10 seconds of your time. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. Go ahead. 

Chairman Berman. The Georgian move was in South Ossetia, I 
am unaware of a move in Abkhazia by the Georgians. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. All right. Well, I will take a look and 
see exactly how that proceeded, but one thing we do know is it 
wasn’t dissimilar to what our position is in Kosovo and perhaps it 
wasn’t all that different from what happened when Great Britain 
was in a dispute over the Falkland Islands and used a dispropor- 
tionate response when the Argentineans attacked, and it would be 
wrong to say that Great Britain attacked the poor Argentineans 
and used force, and thus we should be suspect of Great Britain. 

It doesn’t go. It is not consistent. We are either going to be con- 
sistent in our dealings with our dealing with the Russians, or they 
are not going to trust us. Let me ask a yes or no or a one-answer 
question from all the panelists. Which country represents the most 
dangerous long-term threat to American security and world peace? 
China or Russia? One answer. Write it down. 

Mr. Graham. Neither. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. 

Ambassador Ischinger. Same answer. 

Ms. McNamara. No comment. 

Mr. Trenin. Neither country, and certainly not Russia. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Certainly not Russia? 

Mr. Trenin. Certainly not Russia. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right. Thank you very much. Let me note 
the courage of the last man to speak the truth when we are here 
to have an honest discussion. Let me tell you something. It is very 
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clear that China is an emerging threat and a greater threat every 
day. We have headlines in the paper where we find out, and we 
talk about Russia’s relationship with Iran, which we have pushed 
them into Iran’s arms by excluding them from the EU market and 
the United States’ market when they needed it the most. 

Let us note the Chinese, who we have totally open markets with, 
are now arming Iran, arming Iran and selling all kinds of weapons 
systems to Iran, and that is consistent with a pattern throughout 
the world. Yet, do we try to magnify any flaw of China? No. In fact, 
we are magnifying the flaws of Russia while accepting all of these 
things of China while sending over our technology and massive in- 
vestment by our private sector. 

In fact, I would suspect that some of the technology that they are 
selling to Iran originated in the United States? Mr. Chairman, we 
have a totally inconsistent approach to China and Russia, and un- 
less we understand that it is Russia who offers us some hope of a 
cooperative relationship because they have had the reform, and 
China has had no democratic reform and is in fact worse off now 
in terms of civil liberties than it was 25 years ago that it is going 
to hurt our cause. It is going to hurt the cause of world peace. It 
is going to leave us in jeopardy. 

There are areas we can work with Russia on, the arctic is an ex- 
ample. Instead of trying to make that an international solution to 
what we are going to do in the Arctic, we should be working with 
Russia and have them work with us to find a formula that is good 
for Russia and good for us rather than just trying to establish a 
global solution, missile defense it has been said here quite often 
and let us note the threat that we face right now, not just China 
in the future, radical Islam is at our throats. 

They slaughter people in Russia, too. Our President didn’t even 
bother to go and stand next to Putin when they murdered hun- 
dreds of its children a few years ago. When our people were lost, 
Russians have built a magnificent monument to the people that 
were lost in 9/11, to the victims of terrorism and didn’t get so much 
as a thank you. Listen, we need to reach out to the Russians so 
they will be our friends, or we will pay a dear price because China 
is going to be our enemy. 

Chairman Berman. The gentleman from California, Mr. Costa, 
for a second round. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. On that cheer- 
ful note, we have talked a lot about what is right and what is 
wrong with our current policy with regards to Russia, and the in- 
consistencies I think clearly are there not only today but in the 
previous administration. Mr. Trenin, what would you suggest be- 
cause I am always very focused in terms of setting the expectation 
bar at a level that is achievable, what do you think with this ad- 
ministration if you were to be advising is achievable here in the 
next couple of years? 

Mr. Trenin. Well, Mr. Costa, I think that it is clear that after 
the START follow-on treaty is signed, which I expect to happen 
very soon, the big thing of course will be its ratification, but on the 
diplomatic front, the big thing will be moving onto the next issues, 
and the next issues will be related to missile defense, and I think 
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that turning a problem into an opportunity would be something 
that is both important, timely and achievable. 

Mr. Costa. What about Iran? 

Mr. Trenin. With regard to Iran, I think that the Russians have 
been moving toward a position that is closer to the position of the 
United States. 

Mr. Costa. What is achievable? 

Mr. Trenin. Well, I think the achievable thing, it does not de- 
pend on Russia. The problem is that as I sit here today, I see the 
Iranian leadership so split that they are essentially unable to reach 
out to the international community, and I am very, very worried 
about what will happen over Iran. 

Mr. Costa. Ms. McNamara, what do you think is achievable? 

Ms. McNamara. Over Iran, I don’t think Russia is going to be 
any meaningful help to you whatsoever. I don’t think it is in their 
interests to do so. They may eventually support sanctions, but the 
only sanctions they will support are going to be so watered down 
as to be meaningless. We have already had three rounds of sanc- 
tions against Iran. 

Mr. Costa. Are the sanctions won’t affect them? 

Ms. McNamara. I mean, of course. They have 

Mr. Costa. I mean, in things that they view critical in terms 
of 

Ms. McNamara. They have a huge economic interest. 

Mr. Costa. Right. 

Ms. McNamara. But apart from that, they have geopolitical in- 
terest. 

Mr. Costa. Sure. 

Ms. McNamara. And I think the rise of Iran they see as a 
counter-balance to the United States’ power in that region. I think 
in terms of sanctioning Iran, we have to go down a coalitions-of- 
the-willing approach, and I hope Germany will be part of that be- 
cause they have 5,000 companies currently doing business in Iran. 

Mr. Costa. All right. So you think trade is achievable in the next 
couple of years? 

Ms. McNamara. Certainly, Russia wants to be a member of the 
World Trade Organization, and they want to get rid of the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment. However, being a member of the international 
community means you have to be in good standing. I don’t think 
the United States should give away things for free. I think in terms 
of taking a relationship forward, these should be on the table, but 
you have got to earn it. 

Mr. Costa. Yes. Do either of the two of you care to opine on what 
is achievable here in the next 2 years? Mr. Graham? Mr. Ischinger? 

Ambassador Ischinger. On Iran, I belong to the school of 
thought that does not think that sanctions will change a lot for a 
number of reasons, including the inability of the Iranian leadership 
to react to whatever we are doing, so I don’t think that the sanc- 
tions issue will take us closer to a solution. I believe that there are 
a lot of things that are achievable, but they are in the area of bilat- 
eral United States-Russian relations, including missile defense, in- 
cluding arms control and a number of issues related 

Mr. Costa. Incremental progress, yes. Mr. Graham? 
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Mr. Graham. Building on that, I think there are a number of 
areas, nonproliferation. We are already working very closely with 
Russia on a lot of nonproliferation issues, securing fissile material 
inside Russia, the former Soviet space. That has been expanded. 
That is something that we can build on with the Russians, and 
both of us exercise global leadership. Civil nuclear, if the 123 
Agreement is eventually resubmitted to the Congress, is ratified or 
allowed to go through, that would open up the possibility for co- 
operation on civil nuclear energy, very positive, an area where Rus- 
sia has certain unique technologies we don’t. It would be valuable 
doing a joint venture somewhere in a third country. All of this I 
think also creates an environment in which is easier 

Mr. Costa. What you can build on. 

Mr. Graham. That we should build on but also helps us with 
Iran in that area as well. 

Mr. Costa. Right. Quickly before my time expires, I am con- 
cerned about the gaps in NATO defense and assets and forces and 
with their flat or declining defense how do expect NATO to con- 
tinue to perform? Who wants to take a whack at it? One person. 

Ms. McNamara. I think you are absolutely right. There are only 
five countries in the whole NATO alliance who spend the bench- 
mark of 2 percent of GDP on defense, and I think that has got to 
change. Will it change? I don’t think so in the immediate future, 
so NATO has got to do better with what it has got. What we can’t 
do is say we are going to have a second defense identity within the 
European Union to draw on those resources because most of the re- 
sources come from the member states, and so the worst thing that 
we could do is have a separate defense identify within the Euro- 
pean Union because it is not additionality. It is taking away from 
NATO. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. I 
know you guys are probably wanting to go somewhere else, but I 
want to just, if you don’t mind, yield myself another 5 minutes to 
just pursue a couple of issues that were left dangling. Unfortu- 
nately, Ambassador Ischinger’s most recent comment requires me 
as the sponsor of a piece of sanctions legislation vis-a-vis Iran to 
say you may be right, but I don’t know that you are right. 

Absent an effort to get a meaningful international sanctions re- 
gime at the same time keeping the avenue for engagement open so 
that there is a diplomatic alternative to deal with this issue if the 
regime chooses to exercise it, without that kind of regime, you are 
left with only two consequences. One is living with a nuclear Iran 
and figuring out how to live with a nuclear Iran and all that 
means, and the other one is a military confrontation, and so it is 
not quite on the subject of our hearing, but the issue was raised 
about the French sale to Russia. 

In fact, I was asked to move a resolution on that subject through 
the committee. Ms. McNamara had a chance to respond, but no one 
else did. Do any of you have thoughts on either that sale or what 
our response or the NATO response should be to that sale? Mr. 
Trenin? 

Mr. Trenin. The sale is actually pretty controversial within Rus- 
sia, and people say that this is a blow to the Russian domestic de- 
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fense industry, not unheard of, but I think that most sensible Rus- 
sians see it as a symbol of trust between Russia, and they under- 
lined that, a major NATO power. To them, to those who are for the 
deal, the thing is that this will create a bond, a security relation- 
ship, not just between Russia and France, but between Russia and 
NATO, and I just wanted to highlight that. 

Chairman Berman. Mr. Graham? 

Mr. Graham. I will just second what Dmitri has just said. I agree 
that is important. It is important. It is important for building trust, 
but I also think it underscores as Dmitri said the problems that 
exist in the Russian defense industry, which is another reason why 
I think Russia doesn’t pose the threat that many people here think 
it does. 

Chairman Berman. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Ischinger. Arms exports are almost always prob- 
lematic. That is true in this case also, but when one weighs the 
pros and cons, I would definitely come down on the side of Dmitri 
and Tom. I think trust building is at this moment the most impor- 
tant point. Mr. Chairman, if I could just add one sentence to your 
question on the sanctions. I did not mean to indicate that I would 
be opposed to sanctions. I just have a great deal of hesitation that 
they will bring about a rapid solution of our problem in regard to 
Iran. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. Ms. McNamara wants to respond to the re- 
sponses. 

Ms. McNamara. Just very quickly. In terms of building trust 
with Russia, well your NATO partner should also be able to trust 
you, and there is absolutely massive push-back on this sale from 
many NATO allies, not least of all in Central and Eastern Europe. 
I think it would behoove France to take into account the trust it 
has built with its own NATO partners who it has an alliance guar- 
antee with rather than those outside the alliance. 

Chairman Berman. Thank you. In the prepared testimony, we 
didn’t spend much time or any time talking about it that I remem- 
ber, there was sort of a reference to the Russian decision on the 
conventional forces agreement, and then I think it was Mr. Gra- 
ham’s testimony that suggested a way to deal with it is to restruc- 
ture it not so much to focus on where Russian forces are stationed, 
but on a level of transparency on where they are stationed and no- 
tifications as a way of both getting that agreement sort of back into 
operation and an area to build trust in. 

I guess, Mr. Trenin, would the Russians be open to that kind of 
a suggestion and particularly important, I guess, for some of the 
Eastern European countries? 

Mr. Trenin. Well, I think we missed an opportunity earlier this 
decade when the CFE Treaty, the adapted CFE Treaty was not 
ratified, and I think that it needs to be made clear that the Rus- 
sian — 

Chairman Berman. Refresh my memory. 

Mr. Trenin. There was a treaty signed in 1990 between the So- 
viet Union and the Warsaw Pact countries on the one hand and 
NATO on the other hand, so that is the treaty from which Russia 
pulled out. Russia pulled out of the treaty that operated on the as- 
sumption of the Warsaw Pact and NATO facing each other in Eu- 
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rope. Now, there was another treaty, the adopted treaty, concluded 
in 1999, which took account of the changes, geopolitical, 
geostrategic changes in Europe in the decade of the 1990s. 

The Russians as well as the Ukrainians, the Belarusians and the 
Kazakhs ratified that treaty, but no NATO country did because 
Russia had not withdrawn from Georgia and Moldova, and that I 
think 

Chairman Berman. No NATO country ratified it. 

Mr. Trenin. No NATO country ratified that. 

Chairman Berman. It wasn’t just our fault? 

Mr. Trenin. No, no. 

Chairman Berman. Okay. 

Mr. Trenin. I think that it is very important that the CFE Trea- 
ty is brought back or at least a system that guaranteed military 
security in Europe is brought back, and I think it is important to 
start negotiations, discussions on the new parameters of the treaty 
or the treaty that exists, the 1999 treaty that was signed by NATO 
counties, but not ratified by those countries. Absent that treaty, we 
have a certain amount of insecurity in Europe, and it is in every- 
one’s interest to minimize that amount. 

Chairman Berman. Anybody disagree with that? Okay. On that 
note of unanimity, I think we will thank you all very much for 
being here, very interesting, a lot more issues we could cover, but 
not enough time. So with that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Verbatim, as delivered 


March 17, 2010 


Chairman Berman’s opening remarks hearing, “Transatlantic Security in 
the 21st Century: Do New Threats Require New Approaches?” 


For over four decades after the Second World War, the United States and Europe were focused 
on confronting the threat posed by the Soviet Union. That threat disappeared with the end of the 
Cold War, but it was replaced with a much wider, more complex array of security challenges, 
many of which emanate from outside the Euro-Atlantic region. 

Do we have the right tools, institutions and approaches to deal with these new threats? That’s 
the subject of our hearing today. 

In addition to the potential instability in southeastern Europe, we are confronting the ever-growing 
likelihood of a nuclear-armed Iran, the menace of al-Qaeda that continues to spread around the 
world, a resurgent Taliban in Afghanistan and Pakistan, and the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

We also need to determine how to deal collectively with concerns such as energy security, sea 
piracy, and climate change. 

The existing transatlantic and European institutions -- such as NATO, the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, or OSCE, and the European Union -- have done a 
remarkable job building peace and prosperity in the Euro-Atlantic zone for many decades. 

But they are now re-evaluating their roles and capabilities to ensure that they can confront the 
challenges of the 21 s ' Century as effectively as possible. 

NATO has been an extraordinarily successful military alliance for the past 60 years, but the 
purpose for which it was created no longer exists. Since the Cold War's end, it has transformed 
to address new threats - but as demonstrated by the current difficulty in obtaining sufficient troop 
levels in Afghanistan, many Alliance members question the desirability of engaging in out-of-area 
missions. Other allies question whether NATO should - and indeed is structured to -- take on 
issues such as energy security. 

As NATO reviews its Strategic Concept, what should be its mission for the foreseeable future, 
and what changes, if any, need to be made to the structure of the Alliance? 

The OSCE is the Euro-Atlantic organization with the most comprehensive membership, 
comprising 56 countries, all with equal standing. But Russia has argued that rather than fulfilling 
its goal of a continent-wide security organization, the OSCE has focused mostly on human rights 
and so-called “soft" security concerns. Thus, Russia's leadership has reiterated its call to 
strengthen and expand the OSCE's responsibilities. 

Following its meeting in Corfu last June, the OSCE set up a process to consider ways to increase 
security from Vancouver to Vladivostok. Can and should the OSCE become the pre-eminent 
security organization in the transatlantic region and do more to strengthen its political-military and 
economic-environmental dimensions, in addition to its human dimension? 
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And finally, the European Union has evolved from its initial function of preserving peace between 
France and Germany to developing a single economic union and seeking a more unified 
approach to foreign policy among its 27 members. The U S. has often been critical of the EU for a 
lack of coherence in its foreign policy decision-making and its comparatively low defense 
spending. The recent ratification of the Lisbon Treaty is expected to herald a more united 
common security and defense policy - maybe. 

The EU is effectively handling humanitarian and training responsibilities in Afghanistan, and it has 
conducted peacekeeping missions in Chad, the Congo and the Balkans. But is the EU 
adequately structured and resourced to address the new threats? And do we want it to do more? 

While these three institutions are studying these issues internally and academic commentators - 
including our witnesses - have begun to identify the questions, there have been few answers 
about the next steps. Some people talk about strengthening the existing institutions to address 
the new threats, but they do not say how, or whether that is all that is necessary. Others contend 
that we need to fundamentally rethink and restructure how the transatlantic community addresses 
these new threats. 

This debate has also been fueled by the re-emergence of Russia as a major power. The Euro- 
Atlantic community learned the hard way in August 2008 that none of its institutions was sufficient 
to prevent the conflict between Russia and Georgia. 

Russian President Medvedev has proposed a new treaty to rectify what he perceives as the 
failure of existing structures to create a unified security sphere in Europe. His treaty is centered 
on the concept of indivisible security: that is, that one country cannot guarantee its security at the 
expense of another's. Some in the West reject this proposal, arguing that it is designed to 
undermine and weaken NATO. Others believe it has generated an important dialogue about the 
existing institutional framework. 

How should the transatlantic community respond to Russia's proposal? Russia is a vital actor on 
issues such as Iran and Afghanistan, non-proliferation and counterterrorism. While a new treaty 
may not be necessary, do we now have an historic opportunity to put the Cold War behind us 
once and for all and forge a strong partnership to face the new threats together? Is it time to 
reconsider the prospect of Russia joining NATO? 

The issues that will be discussed during this hearing are vital to the security of all of our countries. 
I am delighted that we have such an extraordinary and distinguished panel of experts with us 
today to help us consider these issues from the American. European, and Russian perspectives, 
and we look forward to their testimony. 
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Congresswoman Barbara Lee, of California 
Questions for the Record 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

“Transatlantic Security in the 21st Century: Do New Threats Require New 

Approaches?” 

March 17, 2010 

Response from Mr. Thomas Graham, Senior Director, Kissinger Associates, Inc. 


Climate Change 
Question: 

Bipartisan and nonpartisan national security experts have recognized that the 
threat America faces from climate change is real, and there is an urgent need to 
address it. 

As the world works toward a binding international agreement to curb 
greenhouse gas emissions, how critical are the United States’ bilateral relations 
with countries including Russia, or with regional political bodies such as the 
European Union, to building consensus for meaningful global action to meet the 
mitigate the far-reaching impacts of climate change ? 

Answer: 

Both Russia and the European Union are critical to building consensus for 
meaningful global action on climate change. Russia is the third largest emitter of 
greenhouse gases behind the United States and China, and its current 
development plans for the next decade will lead to a significant increase in those 
emissions. Europe as a whole is also a large emitter of greenhouse gases - the 
European Union emits more greenhouse gases than Russia, although no 
individual member comes close to Russia’s level. Europe, in sharp contrast to 
Russia however, has been a leader in efforts to reduce those emissions. As a 
result, good bilateral relations with Russia and the European Union will be 
important to the United States’ achieving its goals on global climate change. 

Nuclear Disarmament 


Question: 

Many believe the arms control process to be the key to improving trust and laying 
the foundation for a strong U.S.-Russian strategic relationship, in contrast to 
recent tension and especially following the Georgian conflict. 

How critical is a new agreement to replace the 1991 Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty for both the U.S. Russia relationship, and European cooperation on non- 
proliferation efforts as a whole? 
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Answer: 

A new agreement to replace the 1991 Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty is an 
important step in restoring trust in the U.S.-Russian relationship. For Russia, 
the treaty validates it as a major power and ensures a semblance of parity in the 
U.S.-Russian strategic relationship, although the United States is clearly the 
superior power by any measure. The new agreement should provide a 
foundation for further cooperation on non-proliferation issues, including Iran 
and North Korea. That said, one should not overestimate the value of this new 
agreement in improving U.S.-Russian relations. Distrust is deep because 
Moscow believes the United States has taken advantage of its strategic weakness 
for the past two decades, for example, to advance NATO to its borders and erode 
the Russian position in the former Soviet space. The new agreement in a start in 
rebuilding trust, but much more needs to be done. 

With regard to Europe, the new agreement demonstrates that the United States 
and Russia are serious about meeting their obligations under Article VI of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty to reduce their nuclear arsenals. This will provide the 
United States greater leverage in persuading other countries, including those in 
Europe, to do more to strengthen the non-proliferation regime and to take 
stronger measures against those countries, such as Iran, that are not abiding by 
the spirit of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Question: 

In an Op-ed coauthored last year by former Secretary of Defense William Perry, 
former Senator Sam Nunn, Former Secretary' of State Henry Kissinger, and 
former Secretary of State George Shultz, entitled “A World without Nuclear 
Weapons,” they make the case that nuclear deterrence is “decreasingly effective” 
for maintaining international security. 

In your opinion, how might a willingness to change our nuclear strategy to 
move away from a Cold War posture of massive attack readiness impact the 
U.S.-Russia relationship, ongoing nuclear negotiations, as well as larger 
nuclear non-proliferation and disarmament efforts? 

Answer: 

Any changes in nuclear strategy vis-a-vis Russia must be undertaken with great 
care, in part because of the still considerable mutual distrust in the relationship. 
Movement away from a Cold War posture of massive attack readiness would have 
to be done in a way that the Russians find credible and verifiable. Moreover, the 
Russians would be wary of reciprocating such a gesture. With the overall decline 
in the capabilities of their conventional forces, the Russians have grown more 
reliant on their nuclear forces to deter attack. While nuclear deterrence might be 
“decreasingly effective” for maintaining international security, the Russians 
believe it is still sufficiently effective for maintaining their own security. 
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Congresswoman Barbara Lee, of California 
Questions for the Record 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

“Transatlantic Security in the 21st Century: Do New Threats Require New 

Approaches?” 

March 17, 2010 

Response from Ms. Sally McNamara, Senior Policy Analyst in European Affairs 
Margaret Thatcher Center for Freedom, The Heritage Foundation 


Climate Change 
Question: 

Bipartisan and nonpartisan national security experts have recognized that the 
threat America faces from climate change is real, and there is an urgent need to 
address it. 

As the world works toward a binding international agreement to curb 
greenhouse gas emissions, how critical are the United States’ bilateral relations 
with countries including Russia, or with regional political bodies such as the 
European Union, to building consensus for meaningful global action to meet the 
mitigate the far-reaching impacts of climate change? 

Answer: 

According to The Heritage Foundation's Senior Policy Analyst, Ben Lieberman, 
“[the] risks of global warming need to be weighed against the risks of global 
warming policies.” 1 The latter may well exceed the former, especially in the 
context of national security. Classifying global warming as a national security 
threat represents unwarranted alarmism and fails to take account of the real 
security risks that arise from costly domestic legislation and international treaties 
designed to address it. 

The argument is made that unchecked warming would lead to sea level rise, 
increased floods and drought, food insecurity' and other disasters likely to further 
destabilize many already-unstable nations and regions. This implies that America 
will have to deal with conflicts exacerbated if not caused by the consequences of 
the global warming. However, the alarming claims relied upon to make this 
argument are not well supported. 2 They have been further weakened by 
‘climategate’ and other scandals revealing that many of the most alarming 
assertions are without any scientific merit. 


1 Irtp /'b lo g .lK j ritflffe .o tg. 7010 / 02 / 19 /h\T 3 e-of-giobal-wamiing-far-scarier-thaTi-science-s!)mYS/ 

: !u ip:/Avv.w . ciimaiecimneereconsidered.ora/ 
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The risks of global warming policies for national security are evident. Domestic 
legislation, like the House's Waxman-Markey bill or the Senate’s Boxer-Kerry bill 
would have reduced U.S. gross domestic product by nearly $400 billion dollars 
annually and over $9 trillion cumulatively by 2035.3 They would have also raised 
the cost of energy, as would similarly strict global measures had they been 
adopted at the UN Climate Change Conference in Copenhagen last year. The 
potential impact of such a hit to the American economy on defense budgets (and 
just as the Department of Defense’s fuel costs would be rising) raises clear 
national security concerns A 

Another common argument is that unchecked global warming will exacerbate 
food shortages. Food productivity, however, has risen in recent decades even 
during periods of warming, and claims that African food production is at risk 
from warming is just one of the claims in the 2007 UN IPCC report that was 
found to be baseless. On the other hand, global warming policy in the form of bio- 
fuels mandates has caused corn and other crops to be diverted from food to fuel 
use, causing food shortages in 2008. In other words, the very instability some 
would like to blame on global warming was actually created by global warming 
policy, s 

Nuclear Disarmament 


Question: 

Many believe the arms control process to be the key to improving trust and laying 
the foundation for a strong U.S.-Russian strategic relationship, in contrast to 
recent tension and especially following the Georgian conflict. 

How critical is a new agreement to replace the 1991 Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty for both the U.S. Russia relationship, and European cooperation on non- 
proliferation efforts as a whole? 

Answer: 

Aims control could make an important contribution toward a better U.S.-Russian 
relationship. Unfortunately, the negotiation of the START follow-on treaty seems 
to have squandered that opportunity. The Obama Administration used the 
negotiations to “reset” the U.S.-Russian security relationship. However, the 
Russian government has responded by defining that new relationship around 
U.S. acceptance of Russia’s right to threaten the U.S. and its people with nuclear 
annihilation under what is described as ‘the strategic balance’. Nobody should be 


3 bt tp:/AvvvW ]ie ntage.org/Researeh/Repona'‘2009/OS/'nie-Eeonomic-Conseauences-o f-W,vx3i iflii-M;yrkeT- 
Ai]-AiB h4s-oM)e-A m mcan-C le an-F.nergv-aiKi-SeQuriiv-Acl-of-2(t(t9 : 
hin?:/Avivw.hcmaec.orE/Rcscardi/'RcaQrts/2010/01, / Whal-BQXcr-Kcrn''-Vv4il-Cost-dic-EcoiiGiiiY 
1 1it tp:/A vww heiita ge. org/Research/ReDQ rts/2i)<)9/l]/’CoDenliagen-Ciimae-Change - Conf erence-Coi]id- 
Tlirealen-Nalioiial -Securi ty 
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under illusions about what ‘the strategic balance’ means: it is the balance of 
nuclear terror. While the START follow-on treaty seeks to reduce the number of 
strategic nuclear weapons on both sides in accordance with Russia’s relative lack 
of capacity, it leaves nuclear weapons, and the Russian threats that go with it, at 
the center of the U.S. -Russian relationship. Thus, it will have the unintended 
effect of codifying a confrontational relationship between the U.S. and Russia. 

Regarding non-proliferation, the Obama Administration asserts that if the U.S. 
reduces its strategic nuclear forces, it will be leading by example and states such 
as Iran and North Korea will abandon their nuclear weapons programs and U.S. 
allies, including in Europe, will be more persuasive regarding all states observing 
global nonproliferation goals. This is no evidence that backs the Obama 
Administration’s assertion. The U.S. has been reducing the number of deployed 
nuclear weapons since the end of the Cold War. Yet, the Iranian and North 
Korean nuclear programs have continued to advance. Equally, European 
countries have remained reluctant to confront Iran in particular over its nuclear 
program, especially Germany . 6 

Question: 

In the past, the United States missile defense program often inflamed tensions 
and crippled bilateral cooperation betiveen the U.S. and Russia on a number of 
issues, fi'om energy security to North Korea. How has the Obama 
Administration’s change of course with regard to the Bush Administration’s 
European missile defense policies changed the outlook for U.S.-Russia arms 
control negotiations ? 

Answer: 

It has emboldened the Russians to use arms control to drive a wedge between the 
U.S. and its allies, particularly those that Russia considers to be within its 
exclusive sphere of influence. ? To reiterate the answer to the first question, the 
START follow-on treaty will serve to restore nuclear weapons to their position at 
the center of the U.S. -Russian strategic relationship and all but invites Russia to 
resort to nuclear threats toward both the U.S. and its allies. 

Question: 

In an Op-ed coauthored last year by former Secretary of Defense William Perry, 
former Senator Sam Nunn, Former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, and 
former Secretary of State George Shultz, entitled “A World without Nuclear 
Weapons,” they make the case that nuclear deterrence is “decreasingly effective” 
for maintaining international security. 

In your opinion, how might a willingness to change our nuclear strategy to 
move away from a Cold War posture of massive attack readiness impact the 


6 htt.D:/MTVTV.herit3ge.org/Research/Re»oits/’2()l)9/10/The-Gemian-E1eaions-False-Dawn-for-the-Obaina- 
Mci'tci-Eia 

litfrr/Avww. heritage.org/Rescareh/Reoorty2009/09/Presidenf-Obania-MHst-Not-Snrrender-to-Russia-on- 
Missile -Defens e 
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U.S.-Russia relationship, ongoing nuclear negotiations, as well as larger 
nuclear non-proliferation and disarmament efforts? 

Answer: 

If the U.S. adopted a more defensive strategic posture, and used the arms control 
process to persuade Russia to do the same, it would have advanced the 
nonproliferation effort. The Obama Administration, however, did not pursue this 
course. It favored maintaining the balance of nuclear terror on the basis of the 
current Russian preference for retaining a threatening posture toward the U.S. 
and its allies. A defensive posture by the U.S. would make the goal of protecting 
the people, territory, institutions and infrastructure of the U.S. and its allies 
against strategic attack, and not merely retaliating for such an attack, the chief 
objective. It would require a mix of offensive and defensive and conventional and 
nuclear weapons in the U.S. strategic arsenal, with all making essential 
contributions toward holding at risk the targets that represent the means of 
strategic attack on the U.S. and its allies. This is the strategic posture the U.S. 
needs to address the current and emerging threats of the post-Cold War world . 8 


8 htrpA'wgw heriiage.org/researclv'reix)rts.'2009/05/stratcgic-nuclear-amis-control-f o r-ihe-[) ro teci-iiiid- 
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Congresswoman Barbara Lee, of California 
Questions for the Record 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

“Transatlantic Security in the 21st Century: Do New Threats Require New 

Approaches?” 

March 17, 2010 

Response from Mr. Dmitri Trenin, Director, Carnegie Moscow Center 


Climate Change 


Question: 

Bipartisan and nonpartisan national security experts have recognized that the 
threat America faces from climate change is real, and there is an urgent need to 
address it. 

As the world works toward a binding international agreement to curb 
greenhouse gas emissions, how critical are the United States’ bilateral relations 
with countries including Russia, or with regional political bodies such as the 
European Union, to building consensus for meaningful global action to meet the 
mitigate the far-reaching impacts of climate change? 

Answer: 

Russia is a major player in the global politics of climate change. Russia’s carbon 
emissions have gone down some 30% by comparison to 1990, due to the virtual 
collapse of the Soviet Union’s highly militarized industry. Between 2000-8, 
Russia’s economy was growing rather briskly, and is likely to resume growth once 
it finally emerges from the current recession. As on of the world’s Top Ten 
economies (in purchasing power parity terms), its growth will have an impact on 
the global climate situation. At present, the Russian government has pledged to 
stay well below the 1990 levels, in terms of CO2 emissions. Russia, the biggest 
country on earth, is also one of the world’s greatest depositories of oxygen- 
breathing forests (Siberia), and clean water (Lake Baikal). Relations with Russia 
on climate-related issues are of the same importance to the United States as 
relations with other key players, with the exception of China and the European 
Union. 

Nuclear Disarmament 


Question: 

Many believe the arms control process to be the key to improving trust and laying 
the foundation for a strong U.S.-Russian strategic relationship, in contrast to 
recent tension and especially following the Georgian conflict. 
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How critical is a new agreement to replace the tggi Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty for both the U.S. Russia relationship, and European cooperation on non- 
proliferation efforts as a whole? 

Answer: 

The new START agreement is important for several reasons: 

it demonstrates the ability of the two administrations to conduct 
productive negotiations and reach agreements: “the reset is for real”; 

- the agreement goes broadly in the direction of reducing nuclear arms, 
which is important in view of the forthcoming NPT treaty review 
conference; 

- the agreement restores the arms control and verification framework, 
which increases transparency, predictability and mutual confidence in 
U.S.-Russian strategic relations; 

- the agreement on START opens the way to talks on other strategic issues, 
including missile defense; 

- the new START treaty would improve the general climate between Russia 
and the US/NATO, and thus contribute to a more secure Europe 

Question: 

In the past, the United States missile defense program often inflamed tensions 
and crippled bilateral cooperation between the U.S. and Russia on a number of 
issues, from energy security to North Korea. How has the Obama 
Administration’s change of course with regard to the Bush Administration’s 
European missile defense policies changed the outlook for U.S.-Russia arms 
control negotiations? 

Answer: 

The change in the US nuclear strategy announced by President Obama can have a 
positive impact on US-Russia relations. Historically, Moscow has followed the 
U.S. rather closely in most of its strategic innovations. During the G.W. Bush 
Administration, e.g., there was discussion in Russia on preventive use of nuclear 
weapons, development of bunker-busting nuclear weapons, etc. Had this been 
incorporated into the Russian military doctrine, Russia could have been on a 
dangerous course. This did not happen, and the doctrine, adopted in February 
2010, while stressing nuclear deterrence as the mainstay of national security, 
featured a rather conservative nuclear posture, limited to deterring an attack on 
Russia itself. 
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